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Follow Abraham Lincele’s Famous Practice 


ee | F RELIEVING a tense mo- 

ment with a humorous story 
or a clever joke. No matter how 
serious the situation was or how 
important his listeners were, 
Lincoln always had a bit of humor 
in readiness, for no one appreciated 
the value of a laugh more than this 
man, the greatest America ever 
produced. 





Men and women of this genera- 
tion would do well to follow the 
example of our great President and 
strive to relieve the tension of the 
present day by injecting more fun 
and humor into their lives. In the 
home, in the office, in the club- 
room, in the street, in the car, 
ANYWHERE AND EVERYWHERE, tell a 
funny story, pass along a bit of 
fun, spread the doctrine of cheer and optimism, SMILE! LAUGH!! 
JUDGE can help you if you want to do this, for JUDGE itself is optimistic, 
cheerful, brimful of fun. If Lincoln could only have known “The Happy 
Medium”! Howhis keen sense of humor would have responded to the spark- 
ling material in each issue! It is packed with just the kind of stories and jokes 
he would have wanted to repeat to his friends and you will want to tell yours. 

If you are not already a subscriber, a dollar bill will pay for a trial subscription—the next 
10 weeks of the publication—delivered right to your door. Ask to have JUDGE sent to you 
by mailing the coupon below. See for yourself if it is worth the price before you make 
the investment of a year’s subscription. The regular price is 
15 cents a copy, so you are saving 50 cents. We make the 
inducement joyfully, however, because we want you to 


get acquainted with JUDGE. We know you will 
never want to be without it after you once know it. 


JUDGE 


‘‘THE HAPPY MEDIUM’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 























UDGE 


I accept your offer 


Judge for 1o weeks. 
losed find $1.00. Send 

















February 5, 1921 


A Sensational Principle and Power That Guarantees 
Prosperity, Happiness and Success 


WHY LIVE AN INFERIOR LIFE? 


“QHIS subtle principle in my hands, without 
education, without capital, without training, 
without experience, and without study or waste 
of time and without health, vitality or will 

power, has given me the power to earn more than a million 
dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, bonds, books, 
drugs, appliances or any material thing of any character. 

This subtle and basic principle of success requires 
no will power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no 
study, no writing, no dieting, no concentration and no 
conscious deep breathing. There is nothing to practice, 
nothing to study, and nothing to sell. 

This subtle and basic principle of success does not 
require that you practice economy or keep records, or 
memorize or learn to do anything, or force yourself into 
any action or invest in any stocks, bonds, books or 
merchandise. 

This subtle principle must not be confused with 
memory systems, “will power” systems, Christian 
Science, psychology, magnetism, thrift or economy, 
nor should it be confused with health systems, auto- 
suggestion, concentration, ‘ personality,” self-confidence 
or opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principle be con- 
iused with initiative, mental endurance, luck, chance, 
self-analysis or self-control. Neither should this principle 
be confused with imagination, enthusiasm, persuasion, 
force or persistence, nor with the art or science of talking 
or salesmanship or advertising. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining success 
without it. 

No one has yet succeeded in failing with it. 

itis absolutely the master key to success, pros- 
perity and supremacy. 

When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me 
as though I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen 
months altogether in common public school was the 
extent of my education. I had no money. When my 
father died, he left me twenty dollars and fifty cents, 
and I was hardly earning enough to keep myself alive. 
I had no friends, for I was negative and of no advantage 
to any one. I had no plan of life to help me solve any 
problem. In fact, I did not know enough to know that 
life is and was a real problem, even though I had an 
acute problem of life” on my hands. I was blue and 
despondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my 
mind constantly. I was a living and walking worry 
machine. 

I was tired, nervous, restless. 
I could not digest without distress. I had no power of 
application. Nothing appealed to me. Nothing ap- 
peared worth doing from the fear that I could not do any- 
thing because of my poor equipment of mind and body. 
| felt that I was shut out of the world of success and I 
lived in a world of failure. 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly de- 
pended on drugs and doctors for my health, as my father 
I was a “floater” and depended on luck for 

uccess. The result of this attitude on my part was 
greater weakness. sickness, failure and misery, as is 
ilways the case under similar conditions. 

Gradually my condition became worse. I 
reached a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. I 
reached a crisis in my realization of my failure and ad- 
verse condition. 

Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of 
spirit—out of this distress—arose within me a desperate 
reaction—“a final effort to live’—and through this 
reaction arose within me the discovery of the laws and 
principles of life, evolution, personality, mind, health, 
success and supremacy. Also out of this misery arose 
vithin me the discovery of the inevitable laws and 
principles of failure and sickness and inferiority. 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously been 


I could not sleep. 


before me. 


mploying the principles of failure and sickness, I imme-, 


diately began to use the principles of success and suprem- 
icy. My life underwent an almost immediate change. 
| overcame illness through health, weakness through 
power, inferior evolution by superior evolution, failure 
vy success, and converted pauperism into supremacy. 

I discovered a principle which I observed that all 
uccessful personalities employ, either consciously or 
inconsciously. I also discovered a principle of evolution 
nd believed that if I used it that my condition would 
hange, for I had but one disease—failure, and therefore 
here was but one cure—success, and I began to use this 
‘rinciple, and out of its use arose my ambition, my 
powers, my education, my health, my success and my 
ipremacy, etc., etc. 








By ALOIS P. SWOBODA 





ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
Discoverer of the origin, nature, powers, 
characteristics, laws, principles and func- 

tions, of Conscious Energy. 





You may also use this principle of success delib- 
erately, purposefully, consciously and profitably. 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is 
also a principle of failure, ill-health, weakness and nega- 
tiveness. If you use the principle of failure consciously 
or unconsciously, you are sure always to be a failure. 





Special Notice 


Every reader of this announcement is 
strongly urged to procure the benefit of the 
Subtle Principle of Success for self. 

The Subtle Principle is a genuine Power. 

The service rendered humanity by Swoboda 
has not been paralleled in centuries. Swoboda 
is doing more real good for humanity through 
his discoveries than the philanthropists with 
their millions. 











Why seek success and supremacy through blindly seek- 
ing to find your path through the maze of difficulties? 
Why not open your “mental eyes” through the use of 
this Subtle Success Principle, and thus deliberately and 
purposefully and consciously and successfully advance 
in the direction of supremacy and away from failure and 
adversity? 

I discovered this subtle principle—this key to 
success—through misery and necessity. You need never 
be miserable to have the benefit of this subtle principle. 
You may use this success principle just as successful! 
individuals of all time, of all countries, of all races, and 
of all religions have used it either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. It requires no education, no preparation, no 
preliminary knowledge. Any one can use it. Any one 
can harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to 
work for success and supremacy. Regardless of what 
kind of success you desire, this subtle principle is the key 
that opens the avenue to what you want: 


It was used by 


Moses, George ethene Mozart 

Caesar, Mars vall Field Mendelssohn, 
Napoleon, Sarah Bernhardt, Copernicus, 
Roosevelt, Galli-Curci, ‘onfucius, 
Rockefeller, Nordica, Mohammed, 
Herbert Spencer, Melba, Cicero, 

Emerson, Cleopatra, Demosthenes, 
Darwin, Alexander the Great, Aristotle, 

Morgan, ison, lutarch, 

Harriman, Newton, Christopher Colum- 
Woodrow Wilson, Wanamaker, bus, 

Charles Schwab, Phil Armour, Vanderbilt, 

Lloyd George, Andrew Carnegie, Marcus Aurelius, 
Clemenceau, rick, Pericles, 

Charles E. Hughes, Elbert Hubbard, Lycurgus, 

Abraham Lincoln, Shakespeare, Benjamin Franklin, 


and thousands and thousands of others—the names of 
successful men and women of all times and of all coun- 
tries and of all religions and of all colors make a record 
of the action of this Subtle Principle of Success. None ot 
these individuals could have succeeded without it—no 
one can succeed without it—no one can fail with it. 
Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty 
to each other. Only the very lowest type of human 
being is selfish to the degree of wishing to profit without 
helping some one else. This world does not contain very 
great numbers of the lowest and most selfish type of 
human beings. Almost every one, in discovering some- 


thing of value, also wants his fellow man to profit through 
his discovery. This is precisely my attitude. I feel that 
I should be neglecting my most important duty toward 
my fellow human beings if I did not make every effort 
every decent and honest effort 
also benefit to a maximum extent through the 
use of this subtle principk 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have less 
confidence in this principle because | am putting it in the 
hands of thousands of individuals, but I cannot help the neg: 
tive impression I thus possibly create. I must fulfill my d it 
to each member of humanity, just the same 

I do not urge any one to procure it because I offer 
it without any obligation whatsoever. I urge every one to 
procure the Subtle Principle of Success because the results it 
holds in store for each individual are great—very great. 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and 
overmastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity and 
success that it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used 
it only for my personal benefit. 

So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so 
absolutely positive am I of the correctness of my assumption 
and so absolutely certain am I that this principle in your hand 


to induce every one to 


tar ' 
iuto iti 


will work wonders for you—that I am willing to place thi 
Subtle Principle of Success in your hands, at my expense 
without any obligation whatsoever on your part 

You will recognize the tremendous value of this 


principle within less than thirty minutes--in fact, almost 
immediately, as you become conscious af it; you will realize it 
practicability, its potency, its basic reality and its power an 
usability for your personal profit, pleasure, ad\ 
prosperity, success and supremacy 

Thousands of individuals claim that the Subtle 
P rinciple of Success is worth a thousand dollars of any on 
money. Some have written that they would not take 
dollars for it. You will wonder that I do not charge a thousa 
dollars for the Subtle Principle of Success—for disclosir 
principle—after you get it into your possession and realize it 
tremendous power and influence for your success and s 
premacy. 

I, myself, have derived such tremendous results, 
amazing results, from its powers, that I want every man and 


iancement 


a million 





woman to have this key to success, prosperity, wealth and 
supremacy. This is why I am willing to send it to any on 
to any address, without any obligation whatsoever 


this Subtle Principle of Success is yours to keep, yours to use 
for the attainment of your success, happiness and supremacy. 

You would never forgive me, and I could never 
forgive myself, nor could the creative forces of the Univers: 
forgive us, if I failed to bring you to the point of using this 
Subtle Principle of Success. You would never — e me 
if I failed to do for you that which you would do for me, if « 
positions were reversed 

Write for the Subtle Principle of Success while 
nothing interferes with your desire for prosperity, hay 
and supremacy. You may never again have th 

opportunity invites, but never i this should 
turning point in your life—the Subtle Pr ple of Succ 
help you regardless of how high or | 
of conditions. 

I realize that all of this sounds 








“too good to be 


true’ ; but, remember, the Subtle P 

without any obligation w wever—the 
advantage and no lo mu in the P 
Succe § 


Write your address on the form below, or write me 


a postal or a letter, asking me to send you the Subtle Pr 
of Success, without any obligation of any kind whatsoe o 
your part, and you will receive by return mail the Subtl 
Principle of Success—a principle of supremacy—the key to 
your every success—the equal of which you have n 

Order Forn 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 863 Berkeley Bldg., 
West 44th Street, New York City 
You may send me at your risk and Eamets, the 


Subtle Princi iple of Succe l am above 1etee e i 
—Iti is u inderstood tr <7 am not ere gated to t t 
for the Subtle Piaciole f Succe Il er 

cover mailing, etc., etc 

Name 

Address 

City 

state 


Publisher's Notice The above st: itement is abso- 
lutely guaranteed in every way to be as represented ' 
want succe of some kind rhis is your opportunit to 
it—to get what you want 
obligation whatsoever to pay or to return anything 
Subtle Principle of Success is yours to keep.—You hay 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 

This is the shortest, easiest and surest road to 
success. 


Remember, you are unde 
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t, Beyond the Alps Lies Germany, Whence Came This Giant Dirigible as Part of Italy’s Share of the Spoils of War 

In the days of war’s beginning —the institution of war is only about 20,000 years old, it down. A German Zep, L.Z. 120, it was turned over to the Italian Government by the 
: -ording to the latest scientific guess—victorious chiefs squatted in a circle about cap terms of the Armistice. Two others went to France and Great Britain respectively. 
tured loot and divided it more or less amicably with their hands. Dividing the spoils Only recently completed, this colossus of the air carries four gondolas, and all in all was 
f war is now a more complicated matter; and more space is required at the receiving intended as one of the most impressive line of battleships in Germany’s aerial armada. 
72 end. This giant dirigible, for instance, is but a single item on the bill-of-costs presented A similar craft, in 1916, made a flight from Bulgaria to Portuguese East Africa and 
if by the Allies to Germany, and those who squat in a circle around it are kept busy holding return, a distance of seven thousand miles, without a stop. L. Z. 120 stopped at Italy. 

3 i40 . 
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It is hard to rob without a gun, and in Chicago it is daily becoming harder to rob with a gun. 


kigshting Crime with Business Methods 


What a Committee of Commercial Men Is Doing to Curb Chicago Crooks 


ACK in the days of two-gun men, three-card 

monte, long-horn cattle, and the Santa Fé 

Trail, the West had a singularly efficient in- 

stitution known as the Vigilance Committee. 

The Vigilance Committee was composed 

lways of leading citizens, who performed their duties 

icognito. ‘Their names were secret; they wore masks 

hen on duty. Mostly they were business men, with a 

w lawyers, judges, and an occasional parson thrown 

The methods of the Vigilance were rough; the Com- 

ittee’s very existence was illegal; yet it throve, func- 

oned, and never failed to clean up the camp. It was a 

iccess because it was, on the whole, honest and effi- 

ent. It commanded the confidence of the community. 
\t had public opinion behind it. 

But gradually, as the West settled up, the Vigilance 

ommittee passed. Apparently its.work was finished. 

lt had been the fruit of conditions that never could re- 

ir; and then it faded, like Romance, so that men 


‘Sumented, and still lament its passing. Surely a strange 


istake! For the essential thing about the Vigilance 


By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


Committee was not its Wild West methods, but its func 

tion as an authentic representative of the people. What 
the Vigilance Committee means, if it means anything, is 
that the need for private citizens to constitute them 

selves active guardians of the law never passes. 

That is the need which cries aloud in every American 
city today. It is time for a return of the Vigilance Com 
mittee—not that body of coldly determined men who 
once scoured the highways and trails with revolvers and 
a hempen rope, but rather another body of coldly deter- 
mined men, set on obtaining their ends, this time by 
methods consonant with Law, and adapted to the 
necessities of our Twentieth Century civilization. 

Of course the old Vigilance methods would not do now. 
The job today is bigger, more complicated than anything 
ever dreamed of fifty years ago. For crime has, in the 
meantime, become a highly organized profession; a busi 
ness machine whose purpose is to obtain for the profes 
sional criminal every possible facility for his work, every 
possible immunity from punishment that alliance with 
corrupt politicians can give. To say that crime has 





become an organized Os it has ex 
perienced the same ¢ isiness g 
little, legitimate and i has experienced. Lo 


ago it organized, it consolidated, it formed trusts, con 


bines, mergers; it acquired large operating capital; it 
developed delicate specialties, such ; ymobile st 
ing. From beginning to end the cri ndustry h 
created for itself a finished business technique, needing 
only the mahogany desk, the filing cabinet, the type 


writer, and quarters in expensive office buildings to put 


it on a par with a thousand other business rascalities 


which pass for respectable 
- 


Che net result of all this is just what the leaders of the 


criminal world intended it to be—a minimum enforce 
ment of law, practical immunity from more than no 

inal punishment for the most terrible offenses, and half 
hearted activity on the part of officials whose business it 
is to run down, prosecute and punish criminals. ‘The 
instrument of organized crime is dirty politics. Its 
greatest safety is a public opinion asleep on the job, a 


kept so. 


—— 
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That the professional criminal is having things his 
own way is abundantly shown by the facts set forth by 
Raymond B. Fosdick in his “American Police Systems.” 
Mr. Fosdick finds that in 1915 New York had eight 
times as many burglaries as London, and twice as many as 
England and Wales—owing largely to the fact that the 
British catch and punish their criminals with a vigor 
that is not at present fashionable in the United States. 
In 1919 Chicago had 2146 more burglaries than London. 
Detroit and Cleveland generally show several hundred 
more burglaries than London, though London is seven or 
eight times as large as either of them. In 1915 New York 
had 838 robberies and assaults with intent to rob; London 
had 20. Cleveland in 1917 had 31 robberies for every 
one committed in Liverpool, though Liverpool is one and 
a third times as large as Cleveland. The United States 
had 7,667 culpable homicides in 1918, and only 85 legal 
executions, a mortality rate that places murder on a 
safer footing than many of our popular sports. And Mr. 
Fosdick gives page after page of that kind of thing. 

A realization of such facts as these, and a conviction 
that something must be done about it, has brought the 
Vigilance Committee to life once more in the city of Chi- 
cago. Only they don’t call it a Vigilance Committee; it 
goes by the comperatively prosaic name of the Chicago 
Crime Commission. It is an organization of business 
men who are fighting the business of organized crime in 
their city by means of systematized business methods. 


HE Chicago Crime Commission was organized two 

I years ago by the Chicago Association of Commerce 

after a series of bank and pay-roll robberies had 
made clear the necessity for drastic action. 

First the Association of Commerce made an investiga- 
tion. They started with no preconceived theories, but 
merely ‘with the conviction that one of three things was 
the matter: either the law was inadequate, the machin- 
ery of justice was not functioning, or public opinion was 
not sufficiently active. 

They discovered that the local professional crim- 
inal found a political affiliation as necessary as his 
blackjack, his revolver, or his jimmy; that no police 
captain dared to be too efficient for fear he would 
be shifted to some precinct where there would be 
least use for his talents; that murderers were out 
on bail, some of them for as much as eight or nine 
years, with no sign of their cases being brought 
to trial; that offenders indicted on several charges 
were often tried on the charge that carried the least 
penalty, so that a charge of highway robbery, for 
instance, might be smothered by one of petty lar- 
ceny; that judges were granting continuances by 
the thousand; that police captains were reporting 
only a fraction of criminal complaints made in 
their districts; that property accepted as bail bond 
security was likely to be worthless, or previously 
mortgaged, or somewhere out in Lake Michigan; 
that burglary insuranee in Chicago cost $27.50a 
thousand, as compared with $19.80 in New York and 
$ilin Boston. These items represent only a small 
part of the conditions they uncovered. 

And so they formed the Crime Commission, with a 
membership of a hundred men drawn from the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. Many of them are men 
whose names are known nationally. The president of the 
Commission, for example, is Edwin W. Sims, who was 
United States attormmeys in the Chicago district during 
the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft; the same 
Sims who obtained the famous judgment of $29,000,000 
against the Standard Oil Company. Other men who 
hold or have held important places on the Commission 
are Henry P. Crowell, president of the Quaker Oats 
Company; Hale Holden, president .of the Chicago, Bur- 
lingion & Quincey Railroad; Julius Rosenwald, president 


of Sears, Roebuck and Company; E. J. Buffington, 
president of the Hlinois Steel Company; John H. Wig 
more, dean of Northwestern University Law School; 


\\ vily s W. Baird, now president of the Chic ago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; John V. Farwell, of J. V. Farwell 
& Company; Marvin B. Poole, of Butler Brothers; Ber- 
nard E. Sunny, vice-president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; and Joseph H. Defrees, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Phat list is very short, but it is representative of the 
kind of material that has gone to the making of the 
Chicago Crime Commission. It is also an explanation 
of the very great efficiency with which that body is doing 
its work. What it means is that the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce has given its best to the Crime Com- 


mission, and that it is the Association’s prestige and 
power that are making the enterprise move. Without 
that tremendous backing, indeed, it is doubtful if even 
the big men who compose the Commission could have 


cut through some of the obstacles which had to be over- 
act is worth emphasizing here because it 
means that the formation of other crime commissions on 
the Chicago pattern must depend for success on this 
same combination of big personalities backed by the 
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biggest thing in business men’s organizations that may 
be available. 

Owing directly to the Crime Commission’s aggressive 
onslaught there was a reduction of 55 per cent. in the 
number of murders committed in Chicago during the 
first eight months of 1920 as compared with the same 
months of 1919. Robberies dropped 25 per cent. during 
the same period. Burglaries, on the other hand, show 
a slight increase, owing to the fact that the Commission 
has not yet arrived at the point where it can put into 
operation measures similar to those which caused the 
marked decrease in murder and robbery. 

One thing the Commission did at once was to effect a 
rearrangement of court calendars which led to the 
prompt trial of many murder cases, and in one instance 
to twelve convictions in a single month, a thing that 
never happened before in Chicago. The drop of twenty- 
five per cent. in Chicago robberies is traceable to the 
Sadler Law, introduced in the Illinois Legislature by 
the Crime Commission, making robbery with a gun pun- 
ishable with a sentence of from ten years to life imprison- 
ment. Asa result of that law, now vigorously enforced, 
robbery in Chicago isn’t the popular sport it used to 
be. It is hard to rob without a gun; and it is daily 
becoming harder to rob with one. The Commission is 
now considering the desirability of asking for the passage 
of a law that will make the minimum penalty for either 
burglary er robbery twenty-five years. 

The strategic position of the Crime Commission is a 
very strong one. It has everybody guessing. The 
Operating Director of the Commission, Colonel Henry 
Barrett Chamberlin, can’t set his foot inside the door of 
the Court-House or the City Hall or Police Headquarters 
—nor can he so much as make a trip to Joliet or Spring- 
field without his every movement being watched by 
criminals and certain of their political allies. 

Colonel Chamberlin is the man who has worked out 
the organization and the operating methods that have 
given the Commission its peculiar effectiveness. He 
used to be editor-in-chief of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. Before that he had a long and distinguished 
record as a newspaper man and war correspondent. He 
has a personal, first-hand acquaintanceship with the 
leaders of the Chicago underworld that gives him a pe- 
culiar advantage in dealing with them. Probably there 
is not a man in Chicago who could effectively fill Colonel 
Chamberlin’s shoes in that respect. 

Colonel Chamberlin’s system of fighting crime is very 
simple and thorough-going It consists in pitting busi- 
ness sagacity and business technique against the lowest 
kind of business cunning; and it is beating the cleverest 
criminals at the game in which they think they excel. 
There is nothing lurid about it, however. As Colonel 
Chamberlin put it, “We are not trying to smash things, 
nor to make big headlines for the newspapers. That 
would wreck our work. We are not mending conditions 
with a sledge-hammer; weare trying to make the machine 
run. All we ask of public officials is that they will do their 
duty from now on, regardless of what they have failed to 
do in the past. Weare not after any one’s scalp; and we 
seek to be the ally, not the enemy, of those whose work is 
the enforcement of the law. We do not ourselves at- 
tempt either to run down or to prosecute criminals; we 
leave that to those whose duty it is; and we expect them 
to be on the job.” 


HE key to Colonel Chamberlin’s system is a filing 

I cabinet and acouple of big maps. The tiling sys- 

tem is the net with which the Commission catches 
all varieties of shark. It is a loose-leaf biography of 
every person who has been accused of a crime of vio 
lence in Chicago since January, 1919. On its 50,000 
cards are recorded every individual act of robbery, 
burglary, and homicide, together with every indictment 
made by the Grand Jury of Cook County. 

The Commission keeps two men constantly on the job 
at the court-house recording the cases as they come in, 
together with the disposition made of them. ‘Those 
men follow every case in its progress through the Crimi- 
nal Court Docket till the matter is settled. When the 
Grand Jury makes an indictment, the Crime Commis- 
sion makes a search for the defendant’s previous record. 
It digs up his alibis, it constructs about his card a system 
of reference that makes the spotting of him in the cards 
thereafter as easy as looking up a word in the dictionary. 

If the accused man is released on bail the Commission 
notes that fact, together with the name of the bondsman, 
and the security given on the bond. If advisable, agents 
of the Commission go and take a look at the security, just 
to make sure it’s there, or that it is not encumbered with 
a mortgage for all it will stand, or that the bondsman 
hasn’t previously deeded it to some confederate. Curious- 
ly enough that kind of thing is not against the law in 
Illinois; and the Crime Commission is now engaged in 
bringing about certain reforms in the manner of handling 
bail bonds in the courts. When this work is completed, a 
bond will be a bond that will almost guarantee the return 
of the defendant for trial. 
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Again, suppose the court defers consideration of 4 
case for any of the hundred reasons for which continy- 
ances are given. The Commission writes it all down jn 4 
little note-book, and later spreads it on the cards. Does 
the judge like that? No, the judge does not like that 
unless he is the kind of judge whose continuances are 
given for good and legitimate reasons. The other 
kind stops granting unwarranted favors to politica! 
friends. He says to them next time, “Sorry, Bill, but | 
can’t risk it. The Crime Commission is watching me.” 
That lets him out very neatly, gives him a virtuous feel- 
ing, and perhaps even decides him that after all it is best 
to play the game straight. Many a weak official is thus 
able to escape the control of political forces he fears, and 
to do his duty without incurring their active enmity. 

By virtue of its cards the Commission knows ever 
least thing that is going on. Every corrupt official 
knows that it knows; and he can never be sure when a 
bomb will come his way. It all makes him nervous and 
unhappy till he comes into the fold. 

The Commission is trying to make it the fashion in 
Chicago to try murder cases within six months. The 
device of letting cases drag till they die of neglect is an 
old one in Chicago. ‘The witnesses come day after day 
till their patience gives out. Then the case drops from 
sight. It may come up years later; by which time the 
witnesses have disappeared, or lost their memory. No 
jury will convict under such conditions, and the delay 
specialist knows it. 

The maps of the Commission are the other essential in- 
strument in its work. There are two of them. One of 
them measures seven by eleven feet, and shows Chicago 
on a scale of four inches to the mile. The map divides 
the city into precincts and districts. Every crime of vio- 
lence is indicated by a colored tack, red for murder, blue 
for burglary, yellow for robbery. Each tack bearsa 
number which refers to a card in the file that tells the 
story of thecase. The ror map carried 8.350 of those 
tacks; the first six months of 1920 had 4,351 of them. 

The second map measures four feet by seven. It is on 
a scale of two and a half inches to the mile. The tacks 
are numbered and refer to cards. They show the homes 
and hangouts of suspects and proven criminals. 


HE least study of these maps shows that no district 

in Chicago is immune from its share of crime. 

Burglary predominates in the outlying districts 
and in the homes of the well-to-do; robbery on the 
other hand flourishes in the bad lands of the Black Belt, 
the Stock Yards, and the near West Side. It peppers 
the whole city just off business thoroughfares, and in 
parks, boulevards, and dark and gloomy spots. 

By subdividing the maps into precincts and districts, 
the Commission finds it possible to estimate with abso- 
lute knowledge of its facts and with graphic evidence on 
them what the police department is accomplishing in 
different parts of the city. For instance, suppose this 
district and that may be expected to run about equal on 
crimes committed, but one of them shows a large amount 
of crime and the other very little. One of two things is 
true in that event—laxness and corruption on the part 
of the commanding officer of the district showing the 
most crime, or else failure to report on the part of the 
commanding officer of the other district. The difference 
that exposes one officer as corrupt may show the other to 
be honest and efficient. Such differences on the map 
put the Commission on the track of many a condition 
that needs investigation. In a case that came up recent 
ly in this way, it was found that a certain police captain 
had reported only 37 out of 141 criminal complaints that 
had been made in his district in a single month. 

What happened in that instance illustrates very well 
how powerful is the combination the Commission has to 
fight. The delinquent captain when called on for an 
accounting resorted to open impudence, saying that a 
man who was assaulted was unable to identify his assail 
ants, and that therefore no complaint was forwarded. 
All his excuses were of that kind or worse. But though 
the Commission was able to force his removal from the 
district, strong politieal influence has kept him in the 
department. So far the Commission has been unable to 
force him out. 

The full story of the many activities of the Commis- 
sion would be a long one. It would include its work of 
investigating cases that come before the Pardon Board; 
its effort to get the State Legislature to establish State 
criminal registration bureaus to do for Illinois what the 
Commission’s card system is doing for Chicago; and its 
persistent effort to educate indifferent public opinion in 
these matters. 

The work is fruitful, and the idea is already spreading. 
Measures are being taken in Detroit now for the forma: 
tion of a Crime Commission similar to that which is 
proving so effective in Chicago. Another city where ac- 
tion of the same sort may soon be taken is Columbus, 
Ohio. Evidently, here is something for other commun- 
ities to build on; a record of accomplishment that con- 
tains a big promise for the future. 
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Two City Lxecutives Who Are Makine Good 


America’s Youngest Mayor 


ECAUSE a good many folks consider 

that he is much too young for his job 

does not bother Mayor Frank W. 

Wozencraft, of Dallas, Texas, in the 
least. Ever since he has been in office he has 
been much too busy learning how to officially 
run a city to bother about what people thought 
about him. 

This does not, however, get away from the 
fact that he is the youngest mayor ever 
elected in the United States, as was proved by a 
careful investigation along these lines made by 
one of the DaHas newspapers at the time of his 
celection—when he was barely twenty-six! 

Other high spots of interest regarding him 
are that he was elected by two parties, some- 
thing of a novelty, and that ever since he has 
been in office he has been working to squash the 
political spoils system and starting exceedingly 
up-to-date municipal reforms. 

Born in Dallas, the son of General Wozencraft, 
National Guardsman and prominent lawyer, 
the youngest mayor in the United States 
leaped through school, was graduated from 
preparatory school valedictorian of his class, 
went through the University of Texas, and 
finished with a law degree at the age of twenty 
two. In odd moments he had made several 
trips to Europe, one of them asa member of the 
American Commission for the study of agricultural co 
operation. Just as he was settling down to work in his 
father’s law office, war was declared. 

He was appointed lieutenant, then promoted to the 
captaincy of what was later the 144th Infantry, Company 
B, the locally famous “ Dallas Grays,” forty-two of whose 
members were later commissioned. To reach France 
earlier he took a position in one of the staff depart- 
ments. He unluckily broke his ankle the day he arrived 
n France, but finally, after a siege in the hospital, suc- 
ceeded in transferring back to the infantry. He was 
sent to the Army School of the Line and from there to 
General Staff College at Langres, where the armistice 
aught him. Back in Dallas he immediately resumed 
the practice of law. 

lhere was a brief space for breath, then the trouble 
began. Without any previous political ambitions, 

oung Wozencraft found himself nominated for mayor 
hy two factions, the Democratic Party and the Citizens’ 
\ssociation, a non-partisan organization. 

lhe campaign was as strenuous as the rest of Wozen- 
raft’s career. For over a month he made several 
speeches a day. A survey of Dallas papers of the time 
will show that in the opinion of the editors his election 
vas seemingly impossible. Yet he won out with a 
najority of 930 votes over his nearest opponent. 

Not long since Mayor Wozencraft, feeling that studies 
of the city government of New York and some of the 
other big municipalities of the United 
States might be productive of worthwhile 


States, but he suits us to a T!”’ 


OULAIAMA @BRVICE 
Dallas, Texas, points proudly to this live wire and says: 
the middle twenties and the youngest mzyor ever elected in the United 
His name is Frank W. Wozencraft. 


this board to investigate housing and sanitary condi 
tions in the city, and recommend a model ordinance 
which will prevent improper construction, and remedy 
any present defects in those already enacted. Under 
the direction of the two commissions houses are now 
fast being supplied for all who need them.” 

When asked how he liked being mayor, he said: 
“ Although I did not realize it until after I was elected, 
it is a fact that my father had been training me for a 
public life ever since I can remember. My mother died 
when I was a baby, and my father and I were always 
pals. We went to Mexico together, to Canada, to Europe, 
out on the Coast; everywhere that he went he was calling 
my attention to government, civic and economic mat- 
ters. I owe my liking and all the qualifications | 
may have for public life entirely to the foresight and 
companionship of my father.” 

EK. Leslie Gilliams 


“Tommy Church,’ Toronto's Mayor 


LENDER, tall, brown-eyed, boyish in looks and 
manner despite his forty-eight years, and in 
dress and deportment the Beau Brummel of the 
council, “Tommy” Church has_ been 
Mayor of the city of Toronto for the seventh time in 
succession. Of Irish descent, a native of the city ol 
which he is chief magistrate, educated in its own unl 


elected 
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tried to beat him on occasion when the « 

government was being cho } il they st 

have to claim a triumph against hin Pe 

haps the secret of hi ucce s due to ft 

things First, he is everla 

thing for somebody secondly he thinks | 
ront« the heavenliest city on the earth and t} 
should own every utility that serves the people. H 
loves a private utility corporation as dearly as he 
a“ Red,” and for that ilk “* Tommy ” thinks the best pl: 
is under the surface of the earth At the present time 
stands out as the leader of the movement which h 
resulted in the purchase of what are known as the Mack 
enzie interests, involving an expenditure of § ' 
of which Toronto’s share will be $10,18¢ Lhe 
was for the purchase of the Toronto and Niagara | 
Company’s plant, including the Electrical Developme 
Company of Niagara Falls and the Toronto Ek 
Light company, and also a portion of the Toronto 


versity and law school, he signs himself to fort 
documents as “‘Thomas Langton Ch 

very few in the population Ul 500,0¢ VET 
municipal destinies he presides could tell a 
inquiring stranger his full name. He has bet 
“Tommy ”’ to every citizen since he first enter 
the council as alderman in tgo0s, and he has 


served in that body 


man, controller or mayor. How does h 


it? No one has the answer i ew ord 
He gives the credit to the people The 
want me,” he says, “and I’m willing to serv 


them.” He has a way with him that a hu 


dred kissings of the Blarney stone could not give 


him. It carries him far, but does not expl 

his uniform success in the annual municipal 
elections that he faces as coolly as there er 
never a doubt of his return, whateve grit 


happen to other candidates 
His best friend would not accuse him of po 


sessing more than the ability of the averag 
man of law, and he has not pretended to pri 
tise his profession for some years, his salary 
mayor suflicing for his financial need MMe 


of mark in business and the professiot 


York Radial Railway company. ‘The transactio 
the people of loronto and the rest of Ontaric the o 
of the biggest power developn ent system in the 
Mayor Church is personally known to more pe 
Toronto than any other man who ever lived in th 


and he can call more n 
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the day when Toronto will have a ball team in o 


major leagues 


Every time the story is revive 


loronto is to get a franchise in one of the Big Le 


gets almost as excited as he would 





ideas he could adopt to the betterment 
of Dallas, decided to take a “vacation,” | 
ind came East to get such pointers. 

While he was in New York he took 
time from his many other activities to 
chat in reference to himself and the pet 
projects he is now developing to help 
the people of Dallas, for the sole idea of 
this young man seems to be service to 
the people who elected him. 

“It seems to me,” he said, ‘that 
every city dweller at present is more in- 
terested in the housing problem than 
most any thing else. In Dallas as else- 
where there has been a great shortage 
of homes, but we are now getting the best 
of the problem. One of my first acts, af- 
ter assuming oflice, was to assist in the 
organization of what is known as a 
Housing Corporation. It is not a 
governmental body, but was formed by 
public-spirited and far-sighted business 
men who subscribed for the mutual stock 
in order to make possible the building of 
homes in these days of high prices for the 
poor at prices which they could afford. 
\ll holders of mutual stock receive 8 per 
cent. on their money, and no other profit 
is made by the organization. 

“To co-operate with this organiza- 
tion I appointed a board known as the 
Housing Commission. It is the duty of 
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enth consecutive time! 
However, no real Torontan ever calls him that. 





Not very long ago Toronto, Canada, elected the man at the right mayor for the sev- 
According to the records he is Thomas Langton Church. 
He is invariably ‘‘ Tommy.” 
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police to stop some private corporation stea yy 
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Twenty-Four Hours Out by Cyclonic Air Currents; Three Weeks Back by Snowshoes 

Like the old woman ‘“‘tossed up in a basket,’’ the three United States naval officer: any drama of the North ever gave. At the head of his dog team, Lieutenant Farrell 
Lieutenants Kloor, Hinton and Farrell, got ‘* back again by-and-by”’ from the pathless is shown walking into Mattice, Ontario, on the last lap of the hike from Moose Factory. 
waste where their balloon stranded, but not until they had missed death by the narrow Return to civilization was signalized by a fist fight, Hinton’s statement that Farrell 
est margin and provided the news-reading public with more thrills and suspense than had been the weakling of the trio goading the latter to direct action, primitive style. 











Kloor and Hinton on Their Way to Rockaway Point, 825 Miles as the Balloon Flies 








Hi t i t of Mattice, snapped by a camera-man who had gone to meet Rockaway to ‘‘some place up State.” Twenty-four hours later, the balloon wa 

! tenants Kloor and Hinton On the gray afternoon of December 13 vreck and the expedition was beginning on foot its search for human habitation in th 
d Lt ; 4 {1 over Madison Square and the Les/ie offices, en route trom Hudson Bay counts An Indian trapper re-established touch with the world cf men 
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“Sure I’m doin’ the talkin,’” persisted Hoggson, pulling out a cigar and lighting it. Then, as an afterthought: 


‘Don’t mind if I smoke, do you? 


Have a cigarette, cigars all gone.” 


“Turnover” 


He extended a thin, flat, gold case. 


The Story of an Ugly Duckling of the Industrial 
W orld Who Suddenly Grew into an Important Drake 


OB HOGGSON, leaning heavily against the 
telegraph pole on which the words ‘Car Stop” 
were painted in thick black letters upon a broad 
band of white, was eminently dissatisfied. For 
Mr. Hoggson was a labor agitator, and agi- 
tating had fallen upon thin days. 

“Lo, Cal!’ he greeted an extraordinarily grimy 
printer who passed. ‘‘C’m here!” 

‘Lo, Job,” replied Cal. 

“Want a drink?” 

‘“Well—”’ The printer’s fingers had just finished 
pawing open the pay envelope he held tight in his left 
hand. There appeared a roll of bills; then another 
smaller roll; and finally a handful of loose change: quar- 
ters, nickels, and two bright Lincoln pennies. ‘‘ Huh! 
What’s this?” grunted the printer. Job looked on, eyes 
sharp. In the printer’s hand was a tiny blue slip. 

‘Mr. Streeter’’:—the words were neatly typed on 

blue slip—‘‘You have been with us two years. 

Y‘indly accept this amount as interest on the money 
i have saved us—and yourself—during that time. 
vurs cordially, 
Tue Priest PRINTING Co.” 
Two-seventeen,” said Cal Streeter, counting the 
ver coins and the pennies. ‘‘Whadye know about 
at!” 

‘Bonus,” growled the labor organizer. ‘‘Some bonus, 
boy! Two dollars and seventeen cents. Some bonus!”’ 

Cal scratched his head. ‘‘ Mebbe,”’ he rejoined; ‘‘ but 
I'm gettin’ the union wage, and $7.66 a month extra, 

d now—$2.17 on top o’ that. Not so bad; not so bad! 

ong, Job.” 

How the hell do they do it?” 
zled. 

\ little over two years before they hadn’t been doing 

That Job knew very well. He had had, and he 

nembered it well, an historic interview with young 

Franklin Priest of the Priest Printing Company at 

st about that time. 

For then, facing the young inheritor of his father’s 

rtune across the neat glass-topped desk, Job Hoggson 

| felt completely in control of the situation. 

‘You’d better throw up your hands, Mr. Priest,” 

had advised. ‘‘We’ve got you—goin’ and comin.’”’ 

Young Mr. Priest, only twenty-six years old, felt 


the labor leader 


By KInGsLEY MosEs 
Illustrated by CirmEnt Donsuea 


though he did not admit it—that “they’’ had. But he 
was quite man enough to maintain a bold front. “I 
don’t think so, Mr. Hoggson,’”’ he countered. 

“Don’t, eh? What’s your labor turnover?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“How many hands, men and women, do you lose every 
year?” 

“That,” answered Mr. Priest gravely, “‘is my concern, 
Mr. Hoggson.”’ 

“But this,” retorted Mr. Hoggson, “this ain’t going 
to be your concern much longer unless you do some 
thing—and do it damn quick!” 

“Mr. Hoggson,” warned the owner, “there is a lady 
present.” 

“T’ll go.”” The girl, a tiny, brown-eyed blonde, rose 
from her typewriter desk. 

“That’s right, Sister,”’ supplied Mr. Hoggson. “ This 
is a man’s job.” 

Miss Peggy Boylan stopped a minute, and for all of a 
long sixty seconds stared Hoggson in the face. ‘But 
sometimes a woman can help, Mr. Hoggson,”’ the girl 
offered enigmatically, and left the room. 

“Smart little piece!’’ grinned the organizer. “But 
now let’s get back to business. You know damn well 
you’re losing eighty per cent of your help every vear 
No use tryin’ to cover up. It’s our business to have the 
facts. How about it?” 

“You seem to be doing the talking.” 

Franklin Priest was up against it; and he knew it. 
That was about all he did know. A rich man’s son may 
inherit the business; he may inherit all the paternal 
qualities of honesty, strict integrity, kindness, decency 
clean habits: yet not necessarily does he inherit brains 
too. Franklin Priest was proof of this. Everyone liked 
him: everyone respected him: business men knew him 
for a straightforward, square-dealing youngster. But 
no one, not even his mother, had ever called him brilliant. 

“Sure I’m doin’ the talkin’,’’’ persisted Hoggson, 
pulling out a cigar and lighting it. Then, as an after 
thought: ‘Don’t mind if I smoke, do you? Have a 
cigarette, cigars all gone.” He extended a thin, flat 
gold case. 

“T use a pipe, thanks,” replied young Priest, knocking 
out his dottle, and carefully filling an old briar with his 
poking thumb. Hoggson grinned superciliously. He 


had attained that stratum of opulence that considew 


the pipe as fit only for Hunkies or Micks 

Ihe cigar lighted, Hoggson continued: “ You’ve got 
six hundred hands, Priest {nd vou’ve got to hire about 
four-eighty every year for one reason or other. That 


right?” 

“Go ahead 

“You’ve got to fill four hundred and eighty jobs every 
vear, for one reason or other—bad foremen, lazy hand: 
irregular work, bad picking by the fellow you call an 
employment superintendent, bad machinery that gets 
the men disgusted, unfair treatment—though I admit 
there’s not much of that her the labor prince could 
afiord to be slightly generous as well as 
now that he had the upper hand 
overtime.”’ 

“For which they’re well paid,” interrupted Priest 

“All right, all right! I’m just tellin’ you.” 

Franklin Priest was irritated 
not to show it 


. ) ; nix . . 
Was I riest S OHLY answer. 








fairly honest 


“Sunday work and 


although determined 

he whole breed of these labor steerers 
made him mad clean through. He had see: 
plant, and in those of his friends, the havoc that followed 


1 in his own 


the visits of these pests great, busy, cheerful workrooms 
changed over night into dens of discontent; good met 
industrious men, happy men ome slovenly, lazy, even 
vicious. Inoculated now for ye with the virus of 
hate, with the idea that the employer was the natural 
enemy of his workmen, that capital innecessary 
that the government ontrolled the laws made 
by Big Business, that | produc as but to 
discharge a duty to one’s fellow men, it was so simple ¢ 
drive the worker into a fever of dissatisfaction over the 
flimsiest pretext. But Franklin Priest knew in his heart 
that one of the first laws of Nat that mt 
work. He worked himself, as hard as he could, harde 
and longer than any of the men in his plant. So no 
under the hectoring of the labor organi he snappe 
out: “Anything else, Hoggson 


Which was just what Mr. Hoggson wished 

“Ves, a whole lot else But I guess I won’t bother ¢ 
go into details. For your own 
tion though, young man, I'll give you some valuabk 
news about your plant.” 

*Shoot!”’ 


‘You employ 


nlormavion and instruc 


average OL SIX ht lred hands, Mr 
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have at least four hundred and eighty 
Right?” 


Priest. You 
places to fill every year. 

Franklin Priest nodded. 

“T knowit’s right,” grinned Hoggson. “That employ- 
ment manager you just fired isn’t keepin’ his mouth shut. 
Now, since we’ve come down to cases, how much does it 
cost you to lose a man?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well,”’ snapped back the organizer, “T’ll tell you. If 
my figures are crooked, you yell.” Leaning over he 
pulled out an empty envelope and a heavy soft lead 


pencil. 
“First, your employment office. That’s no cheap 
feature. You have to advertise a lot. Even then you 


don’t easily pick up trained printers, smart proofreaders, 
slick linotype operators. So, figuring the average ex- 
pense of hiring—foreman to mailing-list girl—I’ll put 
your normal expense at thirty dollars’”’. 

Priest nodded. ‘Heavy. But maybe counting fore- 
men and linotype operators not too much,” 

“Your second item,’ Hoggson continued: “training. 
Well,” he chewed his soft pencil reflectively; “well, 
having made a liberal allowance for proper hiring, it 
don’t cost you more than forty—oh, say thirty-five—to 
get a man properly broken in. On top of that allow five 
dollars for spoilage: that’s lettin’ you down easy too, 
when you figure what a raw man can do to one of those 
big Mergenthalers if he don’t ride her just right. You 
know.” 

The head of the Priest Printing Company did know. 
It had just cost him six hundred dollars to repair one of 
the big presses. 

“Then,” continued Hoggson relentlessly, “there 
comes your heaviest expense— loss of production. Wait- 
ing to fill a new man’s place sometimes a week, two 
weeks—breaking him in, allowing for his slow beginning, 
his general unfamiliarity with the job, his delays that 
hold him up, and a lot of the other fellows too-—well, 
forty dollars apiece isn’t a bit too much,” 

Again Priest nodded. 


“And, finally, accidents Small matter here, but 
costs an average of five dollars, I guess. All right. 
There's your summary. Nice total, ain’t it?” The 


labor organizer rose. “Now, young feller,” he smiled 
triumphantly, “we'll say good-bye. But you know 
where to find me when you need me.” 

[he unhappy Mr. Priest finally found wit enough to 
retort: “I thought Wolf’s place was closed since prohibi- 
tion hit the State.” 

Five minutes later Miss Peggy Boylan having re- 
turned, Franklin Priest pointed silently at the figures 
scrawled in heavy black lead on the back of the envelope. 

She looked. 


Hiring, $30.00 
Training 35-00 
Spoilage 5.00 
Decreased production 40.00 
Accidents 5.00 

otal $115.00 


“Why!” she exclaimed, “ Mr. Priest!) That’s terrible, 


isn’t it?’ For a moment she scribbled away, deep in 
mathematics. ‘For four hundred and eighty men that 
is a total of $55,200 a year.” 

“Correct.” 


‘And it’s dead loss, every cent of it. Isn’t that so?” 

“Ves, I suppose it is.” 

“Well,” and the brown eyes generally so calm and 
deep and clear were suddenly shining with brilliant light. 
* Well, we can’t go on this way. Let’s do something.” 

“All right,” agreed Mr. Priest, hopefully but vaguely, 
let’s.”” 

But it wasn’t until late that afternoon, toiling along 
the curving brick sidewalk that circled up the hill to his 
home, that young Mr. Priest realized the significance of 
the fact that “let’s’’ is the plural form of the verb. 
**Let’s—hum—let us’ that means. By Jingo! I won- 
der—”’ and voung Mr. Priest took off his hat, and stood, 
looking down over the mottled roofs of the city. 


Y OW, let’s shift the For two years the 
labor crusader had not been in the Priest plant; 
though he had never been far away. 

And only a day or two after Cal Streeter, the 
printer, had discovered the extra two dollars and seven 
teen cents in his pay envelope, there was a great public 
dinner in a nearby city. The State Manufacturers’ 
Association was closing its annual convention with a 
feast of rea ented by some very excellent food. 

And diré tly below the intertwined flags of the United 


scene 





son, suppien 





States and that sovereign commonwealth to which the 
ifacturers owed allegiance was seated Mr. Franklin 
Priest trifle uncomfortable at his new eminence, but 
twardly imperturbable in his well-tailored evening 
thes. Cigars were lighted; and the two hundred manu 
were listening to the remarks of the toast 

with rather more than usual patience 
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‘‘And,” misquoted the toastmaster  oracularly, 
“though a prophet may be without honor in his own 
country we cannot say as much of our—Priest!”’ 

Roars of applause. “You tell ’em, Franklin!’’ en- 
couraged a leading button-maker; “you're the Lightnin’ 
Kid!” 

And “tell ’em” Mr. Franklin Priest did. 

“My friends,” he began, that being the conventional 
angle of approach to a flight of oratory; though, in 
learning the speech, Franklin had seriously doubted the 
exact accuracy of the phrase as applied to old John 
Deming, who had tried to hog all the coal in the county; 
and Peter Parlin, who had once been in a position to 
charge him two per cent—a month, not a year; and the 
Honorable Durkin Weed, whose devotion to the Postal 
Zone Bill had crippled the magazine circulation of so 
many of Franklin’s best customers. But “ My friends,” 
nevertheless, he began. 

“T don’t know what your experience with labor has 
been, but I’m talking straight. Two years ago prac 
tically every man in my plant was like the fellow who 
drowned when he was only a yard from the pier because 
he quit swimming when 
the five o’clock whistle 
blew. We had just that = 
much enthusiasm. 

“Our plant was as good 
as any, I believe; but we 
couldn’t hold our men. 
Our labor turnover was 
eighty per cent. a year. 









Peggy herself, with her hair all tumbled about a rosy 
face flushed from sleep, flung open the door. 


That meant four hundred and eighty new jobs to ful 
every twelve months. And that is better than some 
records.” 

“T’ll say it is!’’ grumbled Louie Sonnenschein, who 
ran a sweat-shop, euphemized as a shirtwaist factory. 
But Louie comforted himself by glancing at Bill Hooper, 
whose mail-order house had to find a new worker on the 
average of one every two days. 

But Franklin Priest was continuing. ‘‘I figured our 
total cost per human unit—what it cost to employ every 
hand, and get him or her properly started—at a hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars. That gave me a total expense 
of $55,200 a year. Dead loss!’’ He paused a moment. 
Every man in the room looked as if he had suddenly 
been deprived of his best friend. 

“But,” continued young Mr. Priest, “we solved that 
difficulty. It has taken just two years to prove it satis 
factorily. Today our total turnover is only twenty 


The Order of the ‘Day 
By Epmunp Vance Cooxe 


GAINST my face he thrust a gun; 
He frisked my clothes, he took 
my mon., 
Despite my quaking choler. 
Of every ten-spot which was mine, 
He pocketed a generous nine 
And gave me back a dollar. 


And then he groaned, “It’s hard on me, 
Hard on an honest man,” said he, 
‘‘Who has to pay his rent. 
“I hate to lose this money, but 
My hold-up wages have been cut 
The usual ten per cent!” 
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per cent. But, better than that, the men are so satisfied 
with their jobs, and it is so easy to get competent hands. 
that the cost per human unit has been reduced to twenty 
dollars. Our hiring expense is less than five dollars 
apiece, our training expense is practically nothing, anq 
all the rest comes to about fifteen dollars.” 

“Miracles!”’ remarked Bill Hooper, so audibly that 
the whole room heard it. ‘ What’s your principle?” 

“No principal,” grinned the speaker. “Interest, Bil]: 
interest.” 

“You spilled an earful,” approved Louie Sonnen- 
schein. 

Priest continued. “We had been spending $55,200 
every year. I know that. It had just been drifting out: 
slipping away without anyone’s knowing just where it 
went. So I—we—decided to get something out of it, 
At the beginning of the year we put that $55,200 into 
bonds, good eight per cent. quarterly bonds. Wait a 


minute—we had to pay it out, you say, as we went along? 
Yes, we did pay it out—began paying out the first 
week.” 


“You paid a bonus?” questioned the toastmaster; 
oratory was being rapidly routed by business curiosity, 

“We did not pay a bonus,” contradicted Priest de- 
cidedly. “The average employee waits for his bonus, a 
good fat bonus. He gets it. Then he quits. How does 
that help?” 

“‘ Nichts,”” summarized Mr. Sonnenschein pithily. 

“We did not give a bonus. Instead, we put into the 
pay envelope of every man who had been with us a year 
his monthly share of the $55,200 which we would have 
had to pay to train a new man to take his place. The 
monthly share for each of six hundred men of $55,200 is 
seven dollars and sixty-six cents.”’ 

Che room was dead quiet now. 

“Every man,” Priest continued, “got $7.66 every 
month. If he didn’t stay, that money went back into the 
employment fund. 

“But where is it the interest?’’ queried the tenacious 
Mr. Sonnenschein. 

“Coming. ‘That $55,200 in bonds drew interest. No; 
not all of it. A quarter of that amount, approximately, 
went out in the pay envelopes during the first quarter. 
That left, however, $41,400 drawing interest for three 
months. So it went: $27,600 at interest for six months 
$13,800 at interest for nine months. Total interest, 
$3,160.” 

“And you keep that interest, Mr. Priest?” 

“No. At the end of the first year we had one hundred 
and twenty men who had been with us over two years. 
Every man got his share of that $3,160. That was two 
dollars and seventeen cents a month extra. 

“Besides the seven sixty-six extra he was already 
getting?” 

3es,”” 

“But,” objected the toastmaster sagely, “I don’t see 
how you save any money on that, Mr. Priest? You're 
spending just as much as you ever did; only instead of 
putting it down to labor turnover you're putting it in 
the men’s envelopes.” 

“Exactly. And by reducing my labor turnover I have 
vastly increased the efficiency of the plant. My produc- 
tion has jumped just fifty per cent.” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Mr. Hooper. “But,” ques- 
tioning still, ‘you don’t make a cent of profit, though.” 

“On the other hand, I do,” came the counter. “I’m 
still tucking away $115 apiece for the men I would have 
had to hire. I only have a turnover of 120 men a year 
now—that’s the extremely modest turnover of twenty 
per cent. But it would have cost me $13,800 to 
hire those hundred and twenty just two years ago. 
Now it only costs me twenty dollars. Subtract $2,400 
from $13,800 and what do you get?” 

“$11,400!’’ sputtered Mr. Sonnenschein. “ Himmell!’’ 

“Just that,” smiled the orator. “‘And—fifty per cent 
added product on. Great idea, eh! That’s all the 
speech I have.” 


T had been a great evening. After dinner young Mr. 

Priest was the center of a throng of excited capi- 

talists. Everyone was admiring. The ugly 

duckling of the industrial world had suddenly 
grown into an important drake. 

An hour later, huddled down behind the wheel of his 
roadster, Franklin Priest rolled off the dark miles at top 
speed. 

“What poor yaps we men are anyway!” mused the 
motorist, half aloud. ‘Here I get the credit for a big 
idea, and the thing’s all Peggy’s, anyhow. Glad I said 
‘we’ instead of ‘I’ all through the talk. By George! 
I’ve got to tell her tonight. Got to tell her. Though 
it’s a shame to wake her up at this hour.” 

But waking wasn’t necessary. For at his knock, 
Peggy herself, in a nightdress of jonquil Georgette, and 
with her hair all tumbled about a rosy face flushed from 
sleep, flung open the door. 

Which was all quite as it should be. For the door was 
the door of the bedroom of the new Mrs. Franklin Priest. 
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ote A British Flag that Led American Fighters Comes Home Again 


DETACHMENT of the 22nd Infantry receiving the faded, century-and-a-half-old —the only British regiment ever recruited on American soil. From 1753 on it played 
regimental colors of the ‘“‘King’s Royal Rifles” at the Chaplains’ quarters on an important part in the Colonial history of this country, and took part in the capture of 
Governors Island preparatory to escorting them to the Chapel of Saint Cornelius the Louisburg, Quebec and Montreal. The British Army recently decided to present the 
Centurion. The ‘‘ King’s Royal Rifles’ was originally the ‘‘ Royal American Regiment’”’ organization's colors to this country. Trinity Church, New York, was made the recipient. 
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KerveTons i . 
The Fate of Berlin’s Police Headquarters One Careless Act Caused This 
HE explosion of one tank of benzine did this! that the crook-chasers of the German capital are to OWDER, not benzine, did this. It is a scene in the town of 
and The tank happened to be located in the Berlin day inanew home. Evidently Teutonic benzine is Sesona, Italy, which was unfortunate enough to be near Ver 


rom Police Headquarters, which accounts for the fact possessed of rather more than ordinary ‘“ punch.”’ gliate when that little city was wiped out by a terrific explosion. 
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With These ‘‘Eyes”’ Little Switzerland, High Up in the Alps, Watches Her Neighbors 


ILLIONS of years ago the greatest fortification known to man was thrown up in 
Europe. It was the Alps. Until comparatively recently that portion of the 
world which is now known as Switzerland could be defended with ease by a few thousand 
well-placed, courageous men armed with the simplest weapons. Be they ever so brave, 





however, no untrained men can stand up against modern military devices; and the Swiss 
realize that if they are to live they must possess an up-to-the-minute army. Here’s r 
proof that they are not lagging behind—a snapshot of one of their observation 
balloons and a fighting plane preparing to participate in the recent Swiss army maneuvers. 























Will the American Navy of the Year 2,000 Have a Real Turret Like This? 


, | ‘O01 ghted folk this, no doubt, will appear to be a lovely garden in some sunny, 
tro] 1 land where there are excellent architects. It is, in reality, a three-gun tur 
et formed at the Naval Recruiting Station, San Francisco, by sailor recruits who will 














man the powerful new battleship California. It was predicted that it would be difficul! 
to obtain ‘‘gobs”’ for the giant fighter; but within a very short time after the campaigr 
was launched the full complement, composed entirely of Californians, was obtained 
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Dublin's City Hall Becomes a Fort 
a AKE it!” retorted the Dublin Corporation to the British authorities when 
the latter demanded the surrender of the City Hall. Acting on the sugges- 
tion, the British very promptly took the edifice—by force. This is the aftermath. 
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How’s This for a Rat Tale? Glad to See You, “G. K. C.”! 


ATS are carnivorous. Also, they are very fond of birds. This man—Frank ILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, English man-of-letters, arrived in New York on 
Vahle—learned as much recently when he brought two thousand canaries, January 11th, bringing with him from London his two hundred and eighty pounds of 
bullfinches, and other songsters to Philadelphia from Germany on the steamship avoirdupois, an adoring wife, and a full line of his famous paradoxes. G. K. C. will lecture 
Kerlew. Hardly had the long voyage begun than a swarm of ferocious ship rats Americans on their ignorance, pull a few choice epigrams, give his impressions of New York’s 
appeared on the scene and brazenly attacked his terrified little charges. Day and skyscrapers, and the comparative beauty of “ Yankee” women, and return to his home in 
night Vahle fought the hungry rodents off in a continuous battle, during which one Buckinghamshire with enough American dollars in his jeans to keep his famous w cellar 
hundred and fifty of the birds were killed by the attackers, and which came to a filled for many blue moons. G. K.C. has written about everything, including this country, which 
termination only when port was reached. he is now visiting for the first time. He is forty-seven and the fattest philosopher in history 
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What Shall We Do with the Americans? 


N the interest of natural history, if for no 
other reason, something ought to be done to 
preserve the few remaining Americans still 
left in this glorious country. 

The species a generation or so ago gave 
promise of becoming permanent. But in spite of 
the unselfish efforts of other and nobler breeds who, 
on their own admission, fought all our wars, did all 
our work, wrote all our books, and built up all our 
institutions, Americans have become a mere socio- 
logical rump, a vanishing race in imminent danger 
of complete extinction. 

{n orator representing one of the proud and pro- 
lific nationalities now in control of the ancient 
country of the Americans recently called upon the 
“twenty millions” of his fellows to start a vendetta 
against everything English in this country. Doubt- 
less he expects that this trumpet call to a high and holy 
duty will be heeded. If his wise and restrained sug- 
gestion is acted upon, it will be impossible to save even 
a trace of the remnant of the old American stock. 

A vendetta to destroy everything English of 
course would have to begin with the English lan- 
guage. Unfortunately this accursed and difficult 
tongue is still used, in a more or less perverted form, 
by a considerable number of people. 

Then there is that pathetic relic of bygone times, 
\merican literature. It reassures one to realize 
that the un-American inhabitants of this land will 
no longer be brought under the corrupting influence 
of Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, or Washington’s 
farewell address, or Webster’s reply to Hayne, or 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” or Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,”’ or Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad.” It 
may be that for the present Patrick Henry and 
Longfellow will be spared; the former because of his 
useful and interesting choice as between Liberty 
and Death; the latter because he wrote the story of 
Evangeline which can be used as exhibit A in prov- 
ing the total depravity of the English. 

The English Bible will have to go, especially the 
King James Version, which, on account of its name, 
must be most obnoxious to all who believe in self- 
determination for everybody but Americans and 
Englishmen. 

Then there is the Common Law. This, too, is of 
English origin and therefore, like Carthage of o!d, 
must be destroyed. Plymouth Rock! We aimosi 
forgot that, but as it has a crack in it already it 
won't be much of a job to put it out of business. 
New England, that synonym of despotism, must 

hange its name, if not its nature and history. New 
York and New Jersey likewise. 

But doubtless the preacher of the new vendetta has 
the whole program of slaughter thoroughly thought 
out, and these suggestions are superfluous. We are 
merely trying to be helpfuland do not wish tointrude. 

But the question still remains what shall be done 
with the few Americans who are left in these United 
States? They might be shot or chloroformed; but 
there is small chance of this. Our new rulers are 
interested only in wholesale slaughter. It would 
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clearly be infra dig for them to start a retail practice. 

We are not absolutely certain, of course, that 
there are any Americans left. Our belief that there 
is still a remnant here is based upon the possibility 
of a mistake in the figures concerning themselves 
furnished by our new rulers. One group claims 
forty millions; the vendetta folk call for twenty 
millions. The others added make up some fifty 
millions more than the actual population in 1920. 
This slight discrepancy is our only ground for 
suspecting that an American or two may still re- 
main hidden away in the cracks and crannies be- 
tween the dominant millions. 

Our proposal is that a round-up be made of such 
few Americans as may be unearthed; that they be 
interned for the present upon one of our vacant 
Indian reservations and, when convenient, they be 
deported to the Island of Georgia in the South 
Atlantic, which, being the smallest, loneliest and 
most remote habitable place in the world, would 
make a suitable asylum and graveyard combined. 

In case this involves too much trouble and ex- 
pense, perhaps one of the vendetta operators could 
be induced to turn aside from his more important 
duties long enough to knock this insignificant hand- 
ful of Americans on the head—if they have heads. 
Then they could be stuffed and mounted for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

On the whole we rather like this idea. It is 
humane and conclusive. It has scientific value. 
And anyway why make two bites of a cherry? 


Our Abraham 


E, too, have our heroes who ‘sprung 
from the war-god’s loins and tugged at 
the she-wolf’s breast.’”’ We, too, can 
rhapsodize, and burn, and _ jubilate. 

But on the day of Lincoln the blast of vengeance is 
still, the panegyric of pride is reverent, the continent 
pauses as if it were the hour of prayer in a vast 
cathedral. The sincere soul of this man is growing 
up in the grateful soil of the national bosom like a 
patriarchal oak with its roots in our suffering, our 
sorrow, our dreams and our triumph. Other men 
bequeath a great name, but this man has given to 
his countrv the heritage of a great heart. Upon the 
high level of the altar of love posterity has placed 
him, and freedom can never sink so low as to take 
him down. We are not a mystical people. But the 
dark blood of the armies which rallied around the 
tall standard of his form, the bondmen rising to 
manhood, the sore fight that was won because he 
smiled, the pool of tragedy over which he stepped 
to death, have made him the symbol of the quench- 
less fire that smoulders through ages until it blazes 
forth in the tabernacle of a leader. He is the sym- 
bol of a race that has oft stood at noon in the ashes 
of defeat and went forward to triumph chanting a 
psalm of David as the sun went down. He is a 
symbol of poverty, of power, of chivalry and of 
mercy—a token that there can be no deep hates in 
a land which bore this great spirit—that there can 
be no barrenness where the fruit of this tree ripens 


that there can be no masters where there are no 
slaves—that freedom can never be a semblance 
while we cling to his truth—and that as long as his 
life is the national epic, the life of his people can 
never be hard or mean. 


Play No Favorites 


T is a good American principle to play no 
favorites, to have no exempt classes. Law- 
makers sometimes observe this rule and some- 
times do not, but the Supreme Court can be 

trusted not to depart from it. When Congress passed 
the Sherman law it applied to all whose conduct was 
in restraint of trade. Under this law, in the famous 
Danbury Hat Case, the hatters were held liable for 
carrying out a boycott against their employers. 
Later Congress passed the Clayton act exempting 
farmers and labor organizations from the operation 
of the Sherman law. One effect of the Clayton Act 
was to legalize the primary boycott. In other words, 
the act of Congress made of no effect the boycott 
ruling of the Supreme Court in the Danbury Hat case. 

In a conflict between the Duplex Printing Com- 
pany and the International Association of Machin- 
ists, the unions resorted to the “secondary” boycott 
or ‘‘sympathetic”’ strike, on the assumption that 
the Clayton Act relieved them from liability for 
this also. Less than a dozen and a half strikers, who 
enjoyed the right under the statute to boycott their 
employer, enlisted “sympathetic” action against 
him and his customers on the part of 60,000 members 
of the union not directly involved in the dispute. 
A majority decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Duplex Printing case now rules that there is in the 
statute no exemption for unions when they resort to 
the “secondary” boycott. The court holds that the 
Clayton act can not be construed as conferring upon 
labor organizations ‘general immunity for conduct 
violative of the anti-trust laws.” This is quite 
different from Mr. Gompers’s assertion that the 
court has “joined forces with the anti-union shop 
movement.” 


A Billion-Dollar Economy 


FTER we have elected law-makers and 
executives, we let them run the Govern- 
ment as they please. Governmental 
wastefulness is hardly more appalling 

than the average citizen’s indifference to such 
wastefulness, although he is the one who pays the 
bill. The late Senator Aldrich once declared he 
could save the Government $300,000,000 by putting 
it upon a business basis. The statement made a 
sensation at the moment, but no practical steps were 
taken to put Government business on a more 
efficient basis. We have now come to an annual 
Governmental expense of four billions of dollars, 
and with it there is much talk of new forms of taxa- 
tion to raise this enormous sum. The taxpayers 
will be a good deal more interested in new forms of 
economy by which to cut out a billion or so of this 
expense. 
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T he New eAdmimstration’s- Aeriultural Program 


In Exclusive Interview for “Leslie's” with the Coming Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 





‘6 HE _ responsibilities resting 





upon the Department of 

Agriculture under the new 

administration will be tre- 

mendous. The farmers of 
the nation are in a period of great trial and 
discouragement. Practically all of the prin- 
cipal farm crops are selling for considerably 
less than the actual cost of production. Many 
farm renters—and in the great surplus-pro- 
ducing States about fifty per cent. of the land 
is farmed by renters—find themselves faced 
by financial ruin. Naturally farmers look to 
the Department of Agriculture for such help 
as it can give, and many of them will expect 
more than it can give, for the department has 
no means of furnishing prompt relief in such a 
distressing situation.’”’ Thus spoke Henry C. 
Wallace. who is to be Secretary of Agriculture. 
during the first interview given to any repre- 
sentative of the press. 

“The encouraging thing about it is that 
Mr. Harding has a lively appreciation of the 
agricultural situation in its broader aspects,”’ 
continued Mr. Wallace; “and while not even 
he can at once turn a period of severe agricul- 
tural depression into a period of agricultural 
prosperity, his talks on farm problems during 
the campaign offer great hope for the future 
of farming in the United States. It will be 








Mr. Harding has definitely set a new mark 
in our agricultural affairs. No public ma 
ever announced a larger agricultural po 
than this. He said very frankly, however 
that it would not be the purpose of the Go 
ernment to work out an elaborate agricultui 
program and then try to force it upon th 

“The farmer juires no special 
vors at the hands of the government,” said 
Mr. Harding. ‘A | he needs is a fair chan 
and such just consideration for agriculture a 
we ought to give to a basic industry, 
ever seek to promote for our common good.’ 

It is not difficult to gather, either in rea: 
ing Mr. Harding’s speeches, or in talking t: 
Mr. Wallace that the farmer is going to hav 
larger recognition in the future than he | 
ever had in the past. He is going to be repré 
sented on the various administrative bea 
especially those which have to do with our 
trade relations with other countries and whic 
cover the financial policies of the administra 
tion. 

‘The farmer will not only be permitted 
but encouraged to form co-operative associa 
tions for the marketing of his products,” sai 
Mr. Wallace. ‘Our system of distributior 
is admirable in many ways, but our farmer 
will be helped to organize their marketing 
system so it will give the farmer a larger shart 


tai mers. 

















my duty and great privilege to help him 
work out those large policies which should 
help put our agriculture on a sound founda- 
tion, insuring ample production at prices the 
consumer can afford to pay, and which at the 
same time assure to the farmer a fair reward 
labor.” 

Mr. Wallace is thoroughly alive to all of these problems 
of the farm. He, himself, is of the farm and has been 
actively engaged in farming and agricultural pursuits 
all his life. He is probably the best all-around student 
of farming conditions from all angles ever selected to 
serve at the head of the Department of Agriculture. 

He is the son of “Uncle” Henry Wallace, known all 
over the country for his agricultural writings and lec- 
tures. He pioneered in Adair county, Iowa, as a young 
man, commencing to farm on wild land there, first for 
his father and later for himself. For five years he per- 
sonally farmed three hundred and twenty acres in Adair 
county, growing grain and breeding several hundred hogs, 
cattle and horses each year. Then he returned to the 
Agricultural College at Ames and completed his agricul- 
tural education. Upon graduation, he was made assis- 
tant professor of dairying in the college, and served there 
for three years under “Tama Jim” Wilson, later Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under McKinley, Roosevelt and 
Taft. 

Twenty-five years ago Wallace’s Farmer was organ- 
ized, and from the first issue Henry C. Wallace had an 
active and important part in building up that journal, 
which is today one of the leading oracles of agricultural 
wisdom. 

Mr. Wallace has continued to own farms in various 
parts of the country since leaving active farming himself. 
So that he has had experience as farm manager and 
landlord as well as of renter. He knows from personal 
experience every angle of the farm problem. 

“During a part of the five years I spent on the farm 
conditions were very similar to those we are experiencing 
at the present time, so far as agricultural prices are con 
cerned,” said Mr. Wallace. ‘The years 1887-1892 were 
not very prosperous for the farmer. During that period 
I burned corn for fuel. I have sold corn for ten to fifteen 
cents per bushel, and I have sold hogs for $2.75 per 
hundred. During that period, however, land values 
and wages were very low, while now they are generally 
high in the Corn Belt, and the cost of things we had to 
buy was much less.” 

The coming Secretary’s knowledge of the deep-down 
problems confronting him is not superficial; it is this 
fact which has given him the confidence of the farmers 
of the Middle West, who have long known him through 
his editorial writings and his talks before farm gatherings 
of various sorts. 

“Throughout the country Mr. Harding’s great 
speech on agriculture at the Minnesota State Fair was 
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Henry Cantwell Wallace, who will occupy the position in Mr. Harding’s 


Cabinet of Secretary of Agriculture. 


regarded as forecasting th beginning of a new dav in 
agriculture. The increasing prices of grains and live 
stock during the past six or eight years had given rise to 
a growing feeling among city consumers and among 
certain industrial interests that the farmer was a pro!- 
iteer,” said Mr. Wallace, in reviewing conditions under- 
lying the present situation. 

“But in his speech at St. Paul, Mr. Harding sketched 
briefly the development of Western agriculture, making 
it plain that we have been going through a period of 
agricultural exploitation. during which the farmer for 
sixty years past had fed the nation on cheap food-grain 
without profit to himself, expecting his reward in the 
increased value of the land he owned brought about by 
the growing population. 

“He then pointed out that we had come to a time in 
this country when consumption had almost caught up 
with production, and that if we expect to maintain a 
high-class civilization we must be prepared to pay the 
farmer a more nearly fair price for his products, and that 
if we should not do this our agriculture would gradually 
break down, people would leave the farms, production 
would be decreased, and the consumer would have to 
pay exorbitantly higher prices in the future.”’ 

Mr. Wallace then called my attention to the situation 
now existing on the farms all over the country. The 
decline in the prices of agricultural products which came 
last fall in the face of high production costs more seriously 
affected the farmers than any other class of producer. 
Thousands were wiped out financially, because the 
crops they produced would not bring enough money 
to pay for their cost in labor, rent, interest and seed 
The effect was that a great proportion of our agri 
cultural population were forced to abandon the farm 
forever. 

Mr. Wallace then referred me to this extract from Mr. 
Harding’s Minnesota speech: ‘‘The time has come when 
we must determine upon’a definite agricultural policy. 
We must decide whether we shall undertake to make the 
United States a self-sustaining nation—which means 
that we shall grow within our own boundaries all of the 
staple food products needed to maintain the highest 
type of civilization—or whether’ we shall continue to 
exploit our agricultural resources for the benefit of our 
industrial and commercial life, and leave to posterity the 
task of finding food enough, by strong-arm methods, if 
necessary, to support the coming hundreds of millions. 
I believe in the self-sustaining, independent, self-reliant 
nation, aguiculturally, industrially and politically. We 
are then the guarantors of our own security, and are 
equal to the task.” 


of the consumer’s dollar. 

“The Department of Agriculture wil 
give much time to scientific study of farn 
economics, with special attention to produ: 
tion costs and to the factors which control 
farm prices. An effort will be made to find some way to 
get rid of violent fluctuations in prices of farm products 

“There will be no further meddling on the part of th 
Government with the prices of farm products and no 
further Government drives for the purpose of beating 
down farm prices. It benefits the consumer but litth 
and it only serves to impoverish the producer of thos« 
products. The guilty party it touches not at all. 

“We are pledged to encourage farmers to form associa 


tions, 


through which they can secure larger personal 
credit, especially for tenant farmers who have not been 
able to carry on diversified farming, because they lack 
capital. 

“We are also pledged to study thoroughly the wi 
problem of land tenure, not with the idea that renting 
land can be done away with, but with the thought that 
better system of land tenure can be devised, and having 
especially in mind preservation of the fertility of the soi 

“Furthermore, the administration will recognize 
need of protecting the American market from unf 
competition with farm products of other countries which 
are grown by the cheapest of labor and on cheap land 
Thoughtful people everywhere are beginning to und 
stand that the standard of living of the American farms 
must be maintained if they are to continue to feed 
nation and furnish it with the very best citizens. 

** Attention will be given to enlarging our foreign out 
for farm products. Likewise, the agricultural productio 
of other countries will be studied and our farmers kept 
posted as to what competing farmers are doing 

“The foregoing program is not all-inclusive, but 
touches the matters of greater moment at this time.” 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Wallace know tl 
he is not only in thorough sympathy with the adm 
istration’s agricultural program but that he will go abo 
it quietly to “ vitalize it into life.”’ 

‘As I see it,” he said, “‘my first task will be to find 
way about in the Department of Agriculture, to get bet 
ter acquainted with some of the unselfish men who hav: 
been serving the people so faithfully. There must be 
teamwork of the most loyal and aggressive sort. Our 
task is to help put American agriculture on a thoroughly 
sound foundation so that the people of the cities ca1 
depend upon a steady supply of food at steady prices 
and so the people of the open country can feel reason 
ably sure of getting just prices for their crops 

‘““And we must have it constantly in mind that the 
fertility of our soil is our greatest national material asset, 
upon the maintenance of which our very existence de 
pends. We can take little pride in great production if it 
means the depletion of our capital resource.” 
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“‘Waste Not, Want Not’’ 


F we could summon up intelligence and 
character enough to keep us from wasting 
a larger percentage of what we produce 


there would be no social or economic 
problen 

Dr. Frank Crane, quoting from the Rochester 

ZVimes-l recently presented a striking table 

compiled from figures furnished by the Secretary 

of the Treasury, showing the useless expenditures 

‘ six billion dollars by the American people 


one veal 
In a book by Frank Koester, entitled “The 
Price of Inefficiency,” there is set up a bill of par 
ticulars showing our national extravagance which 
is almost unbelievable. 

rhe items are given in dollars. No attempt is 
made to compute what it means in distress, dis 
couragement, and social unrest. 

“We waste $50,000,000 and sacrifice fifty lives a 
vear in forest fires, and have been doing it for over 
a generation, while in some years the loss amounts 
to $200,000,000 in money. 

“We waste a billion cubic feet of natural gas 
daily, the most perfect of fuels; enough to suppl 
every city of Over 100,000 population in the 
United States. 

“We waste $22,000,coo a year in the manufac- 
ture of coke in lost gases; 540,000 tons of ammon 
ium sulphate of similar value, and nearly 400,000,- 

ooo gallons of tar worth $09,000,000, a total with 
other wasted by-products of $55,000,000,. 

““We wzeste 30,000,000 horsepower every year, 
by failure to utilize our waterpower. At $20 per 
horsepower per annum, which is below the average 
price, being less than one cent per horsepower per 
hour, this waste amounts to $600,000,000. 

“We waste $238,000,000 in losses through floods and 
freshets. The most of this could be prevented by proper 
engineering in the erection of levees and dams. 

“We waste $500,000,000 a year in soil erosion. 

“We waste $650,000,000 a year through losses to 
growing crops, fruit-trees, grain in storage, etc., by nox- 
ious insects, whose multiplication is largley due to care- 
less methods of agriculture. 

“We waste $267,000,000 a year through the attacks of 
flies, ticks, and other insects on animal life. 

“We waste $100,000,000 annually in losses to live 
stock, and crops by wolves, rats, mice and other depreda- 
tory mammals. 

‘We waste $03,000,000 a year in losses of live stock 
lue to disease. 

“We waste $77 2,000,000 annually in losses of income, 
due to industrial diseases. 

“We waste $1,500,000,000 a year through loss of life 
and illness to industrial and other workers, through pre- 
ventable disease, accidents and carelessness. 

“We waste 10,585 lives and the cost of 169,538 injuries 
in railroad accidents. 

“We waste $300,000,000 annually in the lax adminis- 
tration of the Government itself. This is equivalent to 
the economic value of 176,470 lives. 

“We waste $650,000,000 annually in mismanagement 
of railroads, of which $300,000.000 is due to personal 
services, $300,000,000 in fixed charges and $50,000,000 

n supplies. 

‘We waste not less than one-third of all the coal used 
for power purposes, and a larger proportion in heating 
through failure to adopt modern machinery and 
methods. 

“ We waste $702,000,000 a year at the lowest estimate 
in the failure of our workmen and manufacturers to adopt 
common sense practice in daily operations.” 

Mr. Koester’s book was published in 1913. Things are 

We are without excuse. No people ever 
were so blessed by Providence. And we have met this 
izing gift of natural resources by a display of shiftless- 

s, extravagance and prodigality without parallel. 

Instead of trying to erect the dreams of fools into per- 
itutions by legislation, agitation and 
in to the task of building up- 
the bed-rock of industry, thrift, simplicity and honor. 


Mother Earth Gives Life 


R. WARD CRAMPTON for many years was in 
hysical culture in the schools of New 
\t a meeting of business men | 
tell the story of Antzus to illustrate 
very human being who wishes to 
to keep in contact with the 
\t my request he wrote 
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Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton 
Editor of Leslie’s Weekly 


Dr. alOn 5 Frage "Er puree years New York’s telephone 


“Long before the Sahara was a desert, there lived at 
Kuban among the little rivers that make the Nile, a giant 
of wonderful strength by the name of Anteus. His 
father was Poseidon of the Great Sea; but his mother 
was the great Mother Earth. He grew very tall; no one 
was stronger than he; many fought against him, but he 
conquered all of his enemies, for whenever he was thrown 
to the ground, he rose again twice as strong as before. 
Mother Earth made him more powerful every time he 
touched her. 

“Then came Hercules, crafty and wise. After long 
and terrible fighting, he conquered Anteus by holding 
him high in the air away from the source of his strength. 

““We are the children of Mother Earth and the broth- 
ers and sisters of Anteus. Hercules is the modern 
giant of civilized life, insidious and strong, who can con- 
quer us only by taking us from vital contact with Mother 
Earth. He has brought in between us pavements of 
asphalt and stone; houses, walls and automobiles—all 
artificial insulations of the city. Mother Earth cannot 
send her strength to the ever-weakening bodies and 
souls of the city-bound brothers and sisters of Antzus. 

“Let us break loose from the uplifting yet strangling 
hands of our modern titanic life and regain strength 
from Mother Earth, treading long miles, gaining vigor 
from each footstep, sleeping stretched out on her bosom, 
sheltered by our brothers, the trees, and warmed by 
their last year’s cast-off branches, diving deep into the 
arms of Father Sea or his little brothers, Lakes and laugh- 
ing Streams; growing with the ferns and flowers, and like 
them storing up sunshine to fill our souls and bodies with 
beauty and holiness to give forth the perfume of service 
—rooted in Mother Earth and our faces toward God.” 


“Wrong Number” 


URING all the war period no interests found 
it so hard to get a square deal as did the Pub- 
lic Utilities. They were operating under char- 
ters which. fixed the price of their products. 

Costs of production jumped up three hundred per cent., 
but many communities refused any increase in rates. 
As a result great numbers of public utility corpora- 











Self-Determination 


HE chief asset of a nation is the 

character of its people. And 
character is the result of heredity and 
self-discipline under limitations im- 
posed by environment. The chief 
public duty of a citizen is to give pri- 
vate attention to his own character. 
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tions went into receiverships. All were in fina; 
cial straits, and investors found themsely 
without dividends. 

In many communities quick and enlightene:| 
action was taken. Boston promptly granted 
ten-cent fare to its street railway system. Clev 
land, the home of three-cent fare, now unblus! 
ingly taxes the citizens six cents for a ride ar 
some more for a transfer. But New York Cit, 
keeps right on riding for a nickel, regardless o 
what the cost may be. 

Studving this situation, I became interested i) 
the telephone service in Greater New York, anc 
I made up my mind that the public had th 
“Wrong Number” about this proposition just as 
it had about many others. 

My firm conclusion is that the best public sei 
vice is always the cheapest. I am in favor of pay 
ing generously for telephones, electric lights, gas 
and transportation, and then demanding and en 
forcing the best possible service. 

Recently I asked the New York Telephon 
Company to give me some of the facts upon 
which it bases its claims for increased rates. A 
few of these facts are appended herewith. While 
I do not assume personal responsibility for their 
correctness, I present them as the statement of 
honest and able men who are entitled to a fair and 
kindly hearing and also to ungrudging justice 
from the community they serve. 

There are 868,000 telephones in New York City 
or one for every 6.3 persons. This equals the 
combined systems of Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco. There are twenty-eight thousand 


system has grown from 10,000 telephones to 868, 
ooo. In 1916 the average daily traffic was nearly 
three million calls. 

Recently the new Longacre Central Office in New 
York City, equipped to serve 8,000 lines, was completed. 
To install this switchboard took 10,556 man days. In 
other words, if one man worked 300 8-hour days a year 
and were he physically able to handle all the material it 
would take him 35 years to complete the job. In that 
time he would be required to handle 310 different parts, 
totaling 450,000 pieces, 5,500 miles of wire, and he 
would have to make more than 1,300,000 soldered con- 
nections. 

The Company’s 1920 building program also includes 
the erection of eight new buildings and extensive altera- 
tions and extensions to 24 existing buildings. This pro- 
gram involves the expenditure of $8,000,000 and will 
provide nearly 750,006 square feet of additional floor area. 

Since the first of the year more than 180,000 miles of 
telephone wire have been added to the city’s telephone 
system. It now contains over 5,000,000 miles of wire— 
enough to reach from the earth to the moon twenty-one 
times. In an ordinary year, like 1914, to extend the sys- 
tem sufficiently to meet new demands for service re- 
quired the expenditure of $7,000,000. This year the 
Telephone Company plans to spend $26,000,000 for the 
extension of its system. 

On January tst, 1919, it had approximately 8 600 opera- 
torsin the city. Today it has 15,000. The securing and 
training these 6,400 additional operators in the period 
named is in itself a remarkable piece of work. 

In 1920 the traffic ranged around 4% million calls 
daily. One of the most interesting things about this big 
increase in traffic is that the time which the average call 
consumes is 20 per cent. greater than it was a year ago. 

The unprecedented demand for new service makes 
New York City the telephone capital of the world. In 
1919 the Company provided over 84,000 new telephones. 
During the first seven months of 1920 it installed 66,000 
new stations, and yet there are 77,000 applications for 
service waiting to be filled. 

The Company must be prepared to handle the traffic 
originating at the 66,000 new telephones, and in addition 
the traffic originating from all the other telephones in the 
city as a result of placing these 66,000 new stations within 
their calling area. 

The Company has petitioned for increased rates in 
New York City to enable it to meet its increased ex- 
penses and to continue the work of providing the new 
service required by the City. It is one of the last 
telephone companies in this country to ask for higher 
rates, although the rates in New York City are lower 
than they were in 1914, and the cost of operation is the 
highest in the history of the Company. 

According to the Company’s statements the granting of 
its petition for higher rates and the support and co-opera- 
tion of the public of the City in granting these rates will 
enable the Company to complete this task. 

Here is a case where a great public necessity is being 
furnished by experienced and capable men. The Public 
must have good and sufficient service. And it must pay 
a fair price for what it demands. 
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Our Daily Bread” 


Following the Flour on Its 
‘Journey from the Dough- 
“Mixer to the Ovens 








An Exception to the Rule, Begin at the Bottom and Work Up 


Success in bread-making is like knack in the making of pipe-tobacco—a lot depends 
upon the mixture. In one of the great wholesale bakeries, characteristic of modern 
industry, there are some departments which, to the layman, do not suggest a bakery 
The man is feeding a pail of raisins into the hopper of a 
Successful bread begins at the top and works down. 


at all. This, for example. 
dough-mixer on the floor below. 








The Middleman Between Wheat and Bread 


The worst any one has ever said of a miller is that he is 
“dusty.’’ You never hear of a dirty miller. This view in 
a fiour plant is but one of many proofs of his spotlessness. 
Wheat is to the Western world what rice is to the Eastern. 





A Bread-Maker That Beats ‘‘Mother,’’ in Quantity if Not Quality 


There is a big difference between mixing dough on the kitchen table, a Ja housewife, 
and mixing it automatically in the machines shown here. Accounting for the difference 
is the fact that no kitchen table, or housewife, is equipped to handle five barrc!s of 
flour at a time, while these machines are. 
to produce a miracle of loaves, if not of fishes. Other ingredients are added as needed. 


Flour, water, salt and yeast here join forces 


i 
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| 
| 








Finishing Touches to the Staff of Life 


Transferring the bread-to-be from the many-storied 
conveyors to the great ovens is one of the few big bakery 
jobs that are still done by hand. From here to the delivery 
wagons is but a step. To the consumer, but another. 
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Tomorrow’s Bread, the Night Before 


The course of dough is ever downward. Having been 
properly mixed,’its next station-st ; in big vats—on tl 

floor below—from which it empties into moulding ma 
chines that turn it out in loaves, ready for the oven 
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The author who took a job in one of the 
bleak mining-camps at Morococha, and gct 
a bookful of local color and adventure. 


Dramatic Days 





A typical elevation in the Andean range; giant 
walls of black rock that loom majestically and 
contain vast stores of inaccessible mineral wealth. 





When sober the Andean Indian is docile. 
Drunk the same Indian is apt to be ugly, 
ard drunkenness is general in the Andes. 


im a Peructan Minme-Camp 


Rum, ‘Revelry and ‘Rioting ‘Make a Picturesque Background to the lsolated 


N most of the American mining camps hidden 
away in the Andes one is surprised to find much 
the same social life, and some of the same social 
distinctions as at home. 

At several of the Cerro de Pasco camps in Peru, 
the “gringo”? employees were grouped in separate 
dining-rooms according to their relative salaries, cleanli- 
ness in dress, and ability to refrain from swearing in the 
presence of ladies. 

At Morococha, where I spent three months, the dis- 
tinction was less sharply drawn, partly because of the 
smaliness of the gringo population, and partly because 
of the greater isolation of the camp. During the day, 

nager and shift boss alike wore corduroy and khaki, 

1 called each other by their first names. At dinner 

e all used the same room. But in the evening the social 
lines were drawn. The engineers and higher-paid em 
toyees, several of whom had their wives and families 

the camp, gave bridge parties and dances, at which 
the men wore white collars and the women evening 
gowns, while the roughnecks, still in corduroy and 
khaki, retired to the reading room to play poker, or 
wandered up to the native village to get drunk. 

My own salary and my desire to secure material for 

riting both inclined me toward the roughneck class, 
but the fact that I was the only one in camp who could 
rag a piano, coupled with the fact that the camp victrola 
is broken, gave me the entrée into both groups. 

The roughnecks, at first sight disappointingly quiet 

| well-behaved, became intensely interesting upon 
loser acquaintance. They were a conglomerate mixture 

Americans, Englishmen and Canadians, with a 

nrinkling of Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Sweces, Australians, 
ind even one or two Germans. A few  higher-class 


Peruvians, who were not too proud to work, were housed 
ith the gringos, but they were not welcomed in the 
ipper set, and having the Latin-American aversion for 
1 who do not wear white collars and carry canes, thes 
orned the roughnecks and kept by themselves. 
Ihe engineers of the upper strata were mostly contract 
en; the shift bosses, office men, and gang bosses, who 
ta, were usually tropical tramps, 
Many of them 


mprised the lower str: 


| had already seen most of the world 
histories 
Judson, the little Texan whom I had met in Lima, was 


one of these globe trotters. He had experienced every- 
thing from a banquet with the sepia-colored president of 
West Indian island to a dog-roast with the savages of 
the upper Orinoco. He loved to tell about these things 
but modestly insisted upon being coaxed. At dinner he 
would remark suggestively This meat reminds me ol 
g-tai d Me an spider m mkey ys in then look 
our exm ’ or some one to ask, **‘ When did vou 
( I Mex splact monkey? 


America 


~NMines in South 


By Harry L. Foster 
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4 Yasar is the fourth article by Mr. Foster, 

who narrates some of his experiences as a 
gringo worker in the cold and desolate mines of 
Morocccha, and draws a vivid picture of the 
unfamiliar life of American engineers and 
laborers in the fastness of the stark Andes. 











Most of the men had wild stories to tell, but like 
Judson, they were modest. In contrast to Michael 
Francis O’Grady, ex-pug just arrived from Boston, the 
old-timers were exceptionally quiet. O’Grady, once he 
had recovered from mountain sickness, and laid in a 
supply of whiskey, undertook to become the camp bully. 
Che other men, although most of them drank heavily, 
as is customary among Anglo-Saxons in isolated mining 
camps, always maintained a certain rough courtesy and 
avoided quarrels. Even O’Grady’s bravado they tool 
with quiet and amused tolerance. 

©’Grady’s method was to tell the assembled multitude 
about his prowess. As I came into the clubroom in the 
evening, I could usually hear his voice raised in a recital 
of how he walked straight inte the arena and stuck «his 
head in the lion’s mouth, or something of that sort. At 
first the others encouraged him with such comments as 
“You certainly are a son-of-a-gun,”’ but as the tales grew 
longer and wilder, the applause became bored silence. 

Offended at the lack of appreciation, O’Grady eventu 
aily confined his conversation tome. As his room-mate 
I could not well avoid him. He was an automobile me 
chanic, brought down on contract to repair several steam 
trucks which a former chauffeur, while intoxicated, had 
attempted to repair with an axe. When not describing 
his conquest of Boston, he would favor me with detailed 


accounts of the various ailments of these steam trucks. 


‘ 


Finally he did remedy one to such an extent that it 
sometimes reached the mines two miles away, although 
it was inclined to stop somewhere on the mountain roads 
and belch flame 
Verdun 

he final perfecting of this 
new troubles. The women of the camp, as is usual in 
most American colonies in South America, had nothing 
to do for amusement except to talk about each other, 
except when somebody’s husband provided new con 
versational material by falling down a shaft with a box 
of dynamite under his arm. As this happened very in 
frequently, they overworked the usual topic until no two 
of them would sit at the same table in the dining-room. 


make noises like the battle of 


1owever, gave O’Grad\ 


( 


Now they seized upon O’Grady’s steam truck as a means 
not only to visit the company store, but also to pass the 
afternoon in motoring up and down the mountain road 
to the mines. 

As O’Grady was the type of youth who thinks that 
any woman who does not habitually slap him in the face 
must be encouraging him, he began to scent trouble from 
several husbands. 

‘Let ’em try it,” he boasted to me. ‘‘ These would-be 
hard guys’ll find out how a certain little feller from 
Boston can use his mitts.” 

Nevertheless, he decided to refute scandal by showing 
his aversion to the ladies, which he did by backing his 
car off a cliff into the lake, nearly drowning three of them. 


Y own daily routine was less eventful. In the 

company oflice the work was not arduous. Once 

a month, when we sent reports to New York to 
inform the owners how many million dollars we had made 
for them, our typewriters clicked until late into the night. 
At other times we loafed, and waited for pay-day. Then 
a big steel car, guarded by a squad of Peruvian soldiers, 
rolled up to our front door, and for a day or two we sat 
at the window, with a revolver handy, and paid off the 
two thousand Indians who swarmed about the office. 
After that, there would be several days of idleness while 
they recovered from their debauch. 

When sober, the Andean Indian is extremely docile. 
Descended from the ancient races dominated by the 
Incas, later kicked about by the still more domineering 
Spanish conquerors, he slinks about in a hangdog man 
ner, always making room for a white man, to whom he 
raises his hat in an apologetic manner upon being 
addressed. ; 

When drunk, however, the same Indian is apt to be 
ugly. His principal stimulant is a raw rum, called 
chacta, brought up in kegs by tinkling burro trains from 
the tropical valleys on the Eastern slope of the mountains. 
It tastes like a mixture of molasses and alcohol, and 
instead of causing exhilaration, it merely makes the 
drinker ugly. Some two years ago, inspired by a revo- 
lution in the rest of Peru, the cholos went ina mob to the 
high cliffs overlooking the gringo camp, and hurled sticks 
of dynamite at their American bosses below. Fortu- 
iately, they succeeded only in blowing the flagpole off 
the manager’s house. 

Drunkenness is general throughout the Andes, and 
the big companies prefer to let the natives concentrate 
their enjoyment of life in a once-a-month debauch rather 
than endure petty interruptions to the work at more 
frequent intervals. Ordinarily the men work quite 
consistently between pay-days. 

Once, however, we had an interesting interruption in 
the visit of a gaunt, white-whiskered stranger who an- 
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nounced himself as St. Anthony, and preached the rapid 
coming of the millennium, which was to take place at 
i: p. m. on the seventeenth of December. The cholos, 
all of them religious fanatics, immediately left the mines, 
and began parading the streets of the mud village, carry- 
ing lighted candles, and drinking themselves maudlin 
on chacta taken by force from the shops on the theory 
that with the destruction of the world the barkeepers 
would lose their whole stock anyway. 

The impostor went so far as to sell admission to 
heaven at the rate of one dollar for a reserved seat and 
fifty centavos for standing-room. Ordinarily the com- 
pany controls such outbreaks through the local priests, 
to whom it pays regular “gratifications”’ for their sup- 
port, as it does also to the local political authorities. 
The village priest, however, happened to be out of town. 
Finally, after much urging, the police raided the im- 
postor’s meeting, and confiscating the box-office receipts, 
drove the prophet out of town. After that the police 
had a private booze-party of their own on the proceeds. 


Y three months at Morococha came to an end. I 
had started upon my journey to South America 
with the resolve never to remain in one place for 

more than three months. 

The management was not surprised. Most of their 
employees are wanderers. Even those who come on a 
two-year contract not infrequently jump the agreement. 
It is not the company’s fault. It pays good wages, and 
provides everything that one can desire except climate. 
But life among eternal snow and slush, in an altitude 
where the least exertion leaves one gasping for breath, 
has little attraction except for the professional miner, who 
becomes accustomed to living in unattractive places. 

Yet these isolated mining-camps are the only places 
| have found in South America where the average young 
\merican can save money. He has no expenses here 
inless he drinks. Unfortunately, he usually does drink, 
ind to excess. For that matter, the average American 


in Latin-America shows a tendency toward the easy habits 
of the Latins, and with his greater Anglo-Saxon thoroughness 
Particularly 


, apt to go to greater extremes in these habits. 


is this true in the dismal surroundings of a mining-camp. 
even if he holds himself in check while in the mountains, when 
he goes down to Lima for his twice-yearly vacation, after six 


months in the Andes, he goes all primed for a wild time. 


My last day at Morococha was New Year’s Day. On the eve- 
ning before we closed the office, and three of us strolled down 
to the native village, ostensibly to get a hair-cut in preparation 
Except for a few stores kept by 
Chinese merchants, and two or three houses where dusky chola 
maids beckon alike to white man or Indian, the village consists 


for the evening’s banquet. 


entirely of little grog-shops. By the time we 
started on down the mountain road toward 
camp, the hair-cut had developed into a 
game to see who could walk nearest to the 
edge of the thousand-foot cliff without falling 
ver. I was referee, being sober. It was a 
camp rule, enforced by all my companions, 
that on the day preceding a party, at which it 
would become my duty to bang the piano, I 
was to refrain from drinking. 

Suddenly we heard a loud banging and 
clattering behind us, and O’Grady’s steam 
truck came tearing around the bend. He 
was playing the same game. 

“Bull-fight!”’ he shouted. “Cholos having 
a bull-fight outside of town. Let’s go. All 
aboard for Boston!”’ 

We climbed into the car and away we went. 
As O’Grady’s special confident, I always 
shared the seat of honor beside him. 

“You'll get somethin’ to write about to- 
night all right,’ he promised me as we went 
into tail-spins and nose-dives over the hills. 
O’Grady scorned the road wherever it was 
possible to drive across the river-bed and up 
the mountain-side. ‘‘You know this guy 
Sumner? Well, he says I been insultin’ his 
wife. I’m goin’ to clean him up. You just 
keep your eyes on little Michael Francis O’Grady 
tonight.” ° 

The bull-fight was an amateur affair held in a 
temporary enclosure among a cluster of mud huts. 
As we arrived a number of drunken cholos were 
teasing a small he-calf, amid the shouts and laughter 
of a crowd of other natives. We made a few uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the national sport, and were 
starting to go, when we overheard something said by 
a Peruvian: 

“The gringos ridicule our bull-fight, but they them- 
selves dare not face a bull.”’ 

That settled it. 

“We'll pick up theirfold calf by the tail and throw it 
over the fence!”’ exclafed some one indignantly, and 
we all leaped into the Gpclosure. 

We carried out the§ promise literally, and had the 
satisfaction of watchins® half a dozen natives chase it with 


American bosses. 


lassoes across the hills, trying to recapture it. But we 
had not bargained on the big bull that they had in re- 
serve, and when some cholo let him loose, we had met 
our match. Most of us were unsteady on the feet to 
start with, and this was no he-calf. We could not run, 
as did the natives, without lowering American reputa- 
tion for courage. 

O’Grady solved the problem. 

A banging and clattering suddenly arose, and into the 
arena, straight through a mud fence, came a terrifying 
spectacle of belching flames—the steam-truck. The 
bull took one look at it, broke through the rails on the 
other side of the ring, and followed the calf. 


HE New Year’s Eve banquet passed off almost 
with decorum. Most of the roughnecks had been 
drinking, but in the presence of the ladies they 

held themselves in check. Some one did substitute a 
glass of catsup for O’Grady}s wine, but by this time he 
was ready to drink even that without noticing the dil- 
ference. 

One little cockney Englishman insisted on rising with 
solemn face and reciting some verses that began, “It’s 
an ’ell of a life, said the Queen of Spain,” and which 
continued to give in detail the little secrets of her boudoir 
which made it such, but the rest of us drowned him out. 

Afterwards I entered the club in time to see the last 
act of O’Grady’s promised entertainment. 

O’Grady was standing in the center of the room. Evi- 
dently he had been blustering, but he now looked 
frightened. 

“T was only trying to scare you,” he said, with a quaver 
in his usually confident voice. ‘* My gun ain’t loaded.” 

Sumner, a middle-aged man, who had lived for years 
in the mining-camps of Mexico and elsewhere, was 
facing him. 


“My gun 7s loaded,” he “You probably 


aid quietly. 
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Gringo camp at Morococha, where the Indians threw dynamite at their 


(Above) 


think, because we old-timers are polite to each other and 
avoid quarrels, that we’re afraid. We're not. We’re 
polite because a quarrel with us may mean more thana 
fist-fight. In Mexico and the other places where I’ve 
been, we don’t hit a man for saying what you said to my 
wife. We shoot him. I'll give you until tomorrow to 
leave this camp. Now get out of here, and stay out of 
my sight.” 


HILE in the Andean mining-camps, I had cor- 
responded with the editor of an American 
weekly newspaper published in Lima regarding 

a new job and, arrived back in the capital, I called at 
his office. 

» It was a typical small newspaper establishment, piled 
to the ceiling with papers and photographs. The editor, 
a young-looking man about seven feet high and one foot 
wide, sat at one desk in the traditional shirt-sleeves, 


One of the mine shafts at Morococha. 


with a pipe between his teeth. The reportorial an 
proof-reading stati, a wise-looking middle-aged Englis! 
man, occupied the other. 

“You offered me a position as special correspondent,’ 
I reminded the editor. 

He puffed thoughtfully at the pipe. 

**Can you box, wrestle, handle a bayonet, and shoot 
from the holster with either hand?” he finally asked. 

As I was not particularly clever at any of these accom- 
plishments, my mind reverted to schoolboy days in 
search of a substitute. 

“T used to run the hundred in ten flat.” 

“That may save you,” he nodded. 

He handed me a pile of clippings from the local 
Peruvian papers, attacking the big American companies 
for exploiting the country. Particularly did they attack 
an American sanitary commission engaged in cleaning 
up the yellow fever and bubonic plague in the port ot 
Paita. 

“This is your job,” he explained. 
you carte blanche to ride all over Peru by train, canal 
boat, mule, llama, bicycle, or anything else you wish to 
try. I want you to visit every big American oil-camp 
and mining-camp and hog farm, and get the dope on 
this question. I’m going to come back at these jour 
nals.” 

It was the sort of job a newspaper man dreams about 
—one with no particular instructions from the desk, with 
no worries about getting telegraph connection in time 
to catch the evening edition, and with fairly wide au 
thority to insult any one I didn’t like. The editor, after 
eight years quiet in Lima, was spoiling for a fight, and 
did not seem to care particularly whom I offended, pro 
vided I offended somebody even his own readers 

With this unusual liberty, I very nearly had to resort 
to the primary qualification of running on several occa 
Once, in describing the miners at Oroya, where 
the American colony had not received me with the ho 
pitality accorded the t tl 


“3 m going to give 


sions. 


“special correspondent”’ at the 


other camps, I referred to them in print as the lowest-down 
gang of beachcombers in Peru, and upon a subsequent visit to 
same camp was threatened with tar-and-feathering by 
several of them. 
me with a gun because of my description of a barroom brawl in 
which he had routed thirty-two natives, including four police 
men and a squad of Peruvian soldiers, with no other weapon 
than a billiard cue. 
betray his identity to the authorities, I had called him in my 
story “an unknown Swede.” 
ashamed of the affair, he considered it the proudest accomplish- 
ment of his life, and being both a prominent character and a 
Scotchman, he resented both the “unknown”’ and the 


An old-timer in Lima went out looking for 


As an act of kindness, in order not to 


It seems that far from being 


‘Swede 

My experiences on numerous trips into 
the mountains and through the jungles on 
the other side were far from humdrum, but 
they have little interest to the averag: 
reader. They gave me some insight, how 
ever, into several of the difficulties experi 
enced by the American companies who ar 
developing South America. 

The present fashion among magazine writ 
ers seems to be to paint South America as a 
land of opportunity—a perfect bed of roses 
for the American business man. The writers, 
of course, are usually business men them 
selves, and while they are competent to dis- 
cuss their subject, the fact that they have 
their own business interests in the Latin 
republics makes them reticent about dwelling 
upon the difficulties, lest they offend the 
Latins. 

They do admit some of the drawbacks, such 
as the fact that South American merchants 
demand extremely long-term credit, but about 
most of the difficulties they are silent. The 
men who work regularly down there, instead 
of merely making selling trips, usually tell us 
nothing at all. 

One of the basic facts to be remembered in 
our dealings with the Latins is that most of 
them dislike us. They are too polite to tell us so, and 
too hospitable to show their sentiments, but they dislike 
us. Realizing their own ineptitude for railroad building 
or mining, or anything else requiring energy, initiative, 
and team-work, they are glad to have us come to their 
shores as promoters, but they are not fond of us. 

Their attitude is sometimes charged to jealousy be- 
cause of our greater efficiency; it is really due to the fact 
that many of us assume a manner of superiority toward 
them, treating them as ‘‘niggers”’ or “‘spigs.’’ They do 
not object to the fact that we are more efficient, for in 
their easy-going scheme of things efficiency means 
nothing, but they are very proud and sensitive. 

Traveling Americans of a certain type are always com 
plaining about the hotels, the trains, the local customs 
the corruption of the officials, and everything else in the 
country. To show the Latin the error of his ways, the) 

(Concluded on page 159) 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I’d_ started | 
earlier, I could have had them 
five years ago. I didn’t realize 
at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking 
up that I. C. S. course marked 
the real beginning of my suc- 
cess. In three months I re- 
ceived my first promotion. But 
I kept right on studying and 
I’ve been climbing ever since.” 

Every mail brings letters from 
some of the two million students 
of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advance- 
ments and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How 
much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is 
bound to bring you more money? 
Isn’t it better to start now than to 
wait five years and then realize 
what the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each 
night spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will pre- 
pare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 


Put it up to us to 
without 


Yes, it will! 
prove it. Without cost, 
obligation, just mark and mail 
this coupon. 
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THE GAME IS YOUNG YET 

The most deadly weapon ever devised by 
scientists is diphenylchlorasine, which will 
penetrate any gas-mask now in use. 
| Vapor rather than a gas, and will be the 
| modern projectile of the next war.— News 
Note. 
| NCE it was a contest between 
armor and armament; the grim 
game of building a steel plate 

that would turn aside shells 

|from the biggest gun, and then the per- 
| fecting of a gun that would smash holes 
{through the toughest steel. That costly 
see-saw went on for years, is still going on, 
and will now be supplemented by a com- 
bat between poison gas and gas-masks. 
First, we shall have a gas that will pene- 
trate any mask; then a mask which no gas 
can penetrate. And so on and so on. 
Thus runs the glory of the world. 

That which follows is not an extract 
from Wells’s ‘Outline of History,” vet it 
must have happened. Time: Prehistoric 
Scene: a tribal meeting place. Characters: 
the tribal “best minds.” First having it 
clearly understood that we duck the task 
of creating, and being responsible for, a 
prehistoric dialect in which our characters 
shall converse, we proceed: 


Act I. 

| THe Curer: Wh: ‘ have you there, Jones? 
(If you don’t like Jones as a_ prehistoric 
name, think up a prehistori name to suit 
yourself. Indian names like Many Bears 
don’t go.) What have you there, Jones? 

Jones (proudly displaying a length of 
bent wood with a strip of sinew fastened to 
either end): Boss, this is the biggest thing 
yet, I'll tell the Neolithic world! This 
here flint will go plumb through a man’s 
body at fifty paces. I shoot it with this. 
(Shows first bow ever made.) 





you know it will? 

Jones: I just tried it on Robinson. 
(You know what we agreed as to those pre- 
historic names.) Just took a chance to 
see if it would work. It did. You'll find 
Robinson’s remains over there by the big 
chalk cliff where we dig the flints. 

Tue Cuter (after taking a good look at 
the late, but early, Mr. Robinson): This is 
marvelous, Jones. You have absolutely 
revolutionized In fact, I should 


1 warfare. 
not be surprised if you had abolished war 
entirely, for what enemy can _ stand 
against the—what is it you call it?—the 
bow-and-arrow? With its range of fifty 
paces, it makes the stone-axe so much 
junk. Let every man-jack of you make 
himself a bow and a bunch of arrows like 
old Jonesey here, and we'll clean the next 
tribe off the map of the last glacial age! 





Wow! 
Act I. 
Time: Some Weeks Later. Characters: 
Another Tribe. 

THe CureF: And what is it you call 
| this thing, Brown? 
| BROWN (displaying a breadth of tough 
deer-hide stretched over a wood frame): Why 
}—er—a shield, I think. Yes; that’s the 
idea; a shield. The name just sort of 
|came to me. 

Ture Curr: Shield, hey? What’s the 
dope? 

Brown: Why—begging your pardon, 
Chiei—don’t you get me? You know 


what that gang from across the valley did 
to our people with those sharp flints that 
traveled through the air? Well, take it 
from me, shields’ like this will turn those 
| flying flints aside and we guys won't get 
a scratch 


Tue Cuter: With that thing? How do | 


| divine 





ARTHUR H. FoLWELL | 
| 


It isa | 


THE CHIEF (after an impressive pause): | 
My boy, if that thing works the way you 
say it will, you’ve revolutionized warfare. 
In fact, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if 
you had abolished war entirely, for what 
attack can hope to triumph over the— 
what is it you call it?—the shield? It 
makes their bows and their arrows just so 
much scrap-iron (error due to haste of | 
writer; iron had not been discovered yet). | 
Let every man-jack of you make himself | 
a deer-hide shield like Brown’s, and we'll 
just wade in to that gang across the valley | 
and put the has-been sign upon the whole 
outfit. Wow! 





Epilogue. 

Carry this argument-on—the arrow that 
will penetrate anything and the shield 
that nothing can pierce—until you come to 
diphenylchlorasine and the gas-mask. 
What a pleasant civilization we’re having, 
and how long we’ve been at it! 

oS 

A few weeks more and it will be Spring. 
The Bock Beer Goat will look out upon a | 
cheerless world and hum a bar or two | 
Auld Lang Stein. 


oe 
UDGE TAILEY is of the expressed | 


opinion that jury service for women is 
contrary to “the divine plan.” If Judge 
Tailey can find evidence of divine sanction 
for the male jury room—jurymen throw- 
ing dice to determine whether the verdict 
shall go to the plaintiff or to the defendant 
—he will merit our undiluted admiration 
as a legal authority. Fifty years ago, col 
lege education for women was wholly con- 
trary to “the divine plan.’ Seventy-five 
years ago, human slavery was quite in 
accordance with the divine will, according 
to many of the “best minds” of the time. 
Fortunately for human progress ‘the 
plan” is more or less elastic. 
Gradually we get somewhere, despite its 
self-appointed custodians. The latter sur- 

render, although they never die. 

oS 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Q—Who is this 


individual? 
A.—This is the Man Back Home. 


extremely agitated 
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has just communicated with his represen- 
tative in the legislature, asking what has 
become!of those promised appropriations 
for dredging creeks, building bridges, and 
constructing roads at the expense of the 
State? | 
Q.—And the result? 
A.—He has been told that the platform | 
pledge of economy will prevent these 
appropriations from going through. 
Q.—Does his representative in the legis- 
lature regret to give this information? 
A.—He surely He knows his 
political goose is cooked if those appropri- 
ations aren’t authorized. 
V). Is his fitness for public office Jud ge d 


does. 


only by the “ pork” he can get for dis 
trict? 
A.—You said it. It will make no} 


difference if he is a composite of Solon, 
Solomon and Abraham Lincoln, the skids 
will be put under him if he doesn’t deliver 
the stuff. 

Q.—What, in conclusion, 
of all political axioms? 

A.—Economy begins in 
fellow’s district. 
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One of the Thousand Beautiful Illustrations in Simonds’ History U. S. Official Photo 


When that great final offensive was being planned—the offensive that 
brought the Germans to their knees and put an end to the War—General 
Pershing picked the strongest, most vital part of the German line and hit 
t with everything he had. ‘You'll get away with it,” said Foch, and “get 
away with it” they certainly did. 

They went through the supposedly 


machine guns 
Meuse; they 


impregnable Argonne Forest, simply 


fortified twen 


up the German 
superb!” 


“Your Men 


ty 
and shells did not exist; they 
fought through fortified hamlets and open countryside 
they won through to Sedan, cut that vital line of railway, and bottled 


Army in Belgium. putit, “They were 


Have the Devil’s 
Own Punch!’ 


Pershing, 


“GO TO IT!” 


miles deep, as though such things as barbed wire, 


As Marshal Foch 


Who Was There That You Knew? 


Was your “ Boy” in that bitter Argonne fight? 
lads who charged the Meuse heights? 
through the Hindenburg line? 

Wherever he was, you will want the record of his gallant fight, for your- 
elf, for him, and for his children. You will want the whole history of the 
War. He will want the historic record of the great battles he was in. He 


FRANK H. SIMONDS’ 


Was he one of the gallant 
Or was he one of those who smashed 
the whole 


will want to know about the fights that went on around him. 
to know all that he has seen—all that he has heard. The whole truth, 
splendid story, 
magazine or book, but it is yours at last from the 
ago, to the victorious end. You can have it all in 


You will want 
has never been published in any newspaper, 
beginning, many yea! 
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dent Hadley says of it I have had so n h plea- | 
sure from what Simonds has already ten about | 
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Now Complete in 5 Magnificent Volumes—Size 1014" x 7! 


Ever since the day in July, 1914, when one flaming editorial of his paen the world with 
its prophecy of the Great War, Simonds has been the one pre-eminent writer on the War. He 
is quoted by newspapers the world over. The British Government has had his articles re- 
printed and distributed broadcast. The French Government has conferred upon him alone of 
all the historians of the War the Cross of a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The Greek 
Government has made him an officer of the Royal Order of the Redeemer. He saw all the 
press dispatches at first hand; he had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with the 
vreatest statesmen and generals, and, in addition, he was on the ground himself, seeing, hearing, 
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of the GREAT WAR 


Tt happens that we have left over from a huge edition a few hundred copies of this wonderful set of books— 
lie real experiences of real people. 
There are not enough of these sets to sell in our usual way, so we have decided that to those who send the 
coupon attached we will give, as long as they last—entirely free of charge—one of these sets. 
In Frank H. Simonds’ History you get the larger aspects of the War. In these two hundred True Stories you 
t the intimate, personal aspects. 
Fach and every one of these tales is a story of romance almost beyond belief. In their sum-total they present 
picture of amazing audacity and daring that would seem almost mad if it were not so nearly sublime. Here are 
nexpected endings—here suspense—here terror and despair—here glad tidings—here happy endings. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE to Get These True Stories GRATIS! 


Send the coupon at once—today—without any monéy. You will receive, all charges prepaid, Frank H. 
simonds’ History of the World War in five large, beautifully illustrated volumes. At the same time you will receive 
~entirely free of charge—this wonderful set of books in six volumes—containing 200 True Stories of the Great 
War. If you do not like either set, you can return both—otherwise you can keep the Simonds’ History and pay 
or it in little payments and keep the True Stories—without charge. 

But remember-—there are only a few hundred sets to be given away—just a remnant of a huge edition that 

was snapped up by eager readers—and afew hundred sets will not last long. So act promptly doa't miss 
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Michael O’Leary age 26—the same Micha 
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single handed, and before t 


yey COU Wi « 4 4 
around, shot the crew of five in five seconds—dashed-t other tret 
—shot three more Boches captured two—took two barricade Si 
his whole company from certain destruction—then came back wit 
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Genuine 
Aspirin 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ means genuine 
Say ‘‘Bayer’’— Insist! 





“Bayer” when buying Aspirin. | 


Say 


Then you are sure of getting true “Bayer 


Tablets of As pirin”—genuine Aspirin 
proved safe by millions and prescribed by 
physicians for over twenty years. Ac- 
cept only an unbroken “Bayer package” 
which contains proper directions to relieve 
Headache, Toothache, Earache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Colds and Pain. Handy tin 
boxes of 12 tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell larger “Bayet packages.” 
Aspirin is trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 


ture Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 








BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and lids. It 
cleanses, soothes and rests tired, dusty, 
work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
eyesight. Ask your druggist. He knows. 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 


PLAN sittzs HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy;Plans 
of new California Styles suit- 
able for any climate. Famous 
for comfort and beauty. 
**Representative Oal. Homes” 
6) Plans—6 to 10 rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$). 
SPECIAL OFFER: sena $2. $0 | oor. i,’ 3 Bchove backs FREE 


and ie book of 80 Special Plans, 
—43 ier Bu LT, Stoel 6 Recs te cts. 
wu back if not satisfied 


FE. W. STILLWELL & ‘CO., Architects, 595 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 

























TELL_TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet fore- W I 
- casts the weather 8 to 24 hours eat r 


in advance. Nota toy buta 


> scientifically constructed instrument work- 
» ing automatically, Handsome, reliable 
and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


wants r will <4 Size6%x 
7%; fully guaranteed. Post- $ 
paid to any address in a Ss. 
er Canada on receipt of . 


Agents Wanted 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 136 419E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















STUDY AT HOME 

Become a lawyer. Legally 

trained men win high positions 

and big success in ye and 
public life. Grea’ PPol 

nities now than ever before Be 

independent—be a leader, Law- 


$3,660‘to "$10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can nen a Same 
daring spare tiene, We prepare yor mangle xamins 
tion in any sta Money refunded ‘eccordin 
Guarantee Bo ~ if dissatisfied. De . 
conferred. Thousands of successful -students ep- 

: ™ free if cow cam easy te 

aw rary, free if you enroll now 

“Law. Guide”’ and * Eviden e”* books . Send for them—now 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 251-h Chicago 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


} Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c. everywhere San orenmapiee 
\ address: Cutieura ee nary gs 
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Joe McGinnity greatest of “iron men” twirlers 


“Tron Men’ Pitchers Will Come Again 


By Epwin A, GOEWEY 


being read aright, we are about to|formances of these mound prima donnas 
return to the good old style of|that they compelled the team-owners to 
straight pitching, in which speed, con-| take action against the most glaring 
trol and some change of pace, and not trick- | offences and make new pitching rules to 
ery and saliva, are the principal factors. | put the nation’s pastime back on its feet. 
And should this desirable condition obtain} Last season the freak and crooked de- 
again, it is sure to be the means of devel- | liveries, which for years had been endang- 
oping new members of the now almost | ering the batsmen, as well as threaten- 
extinct tribe of “iron men’’ twirlers, of | ing the life of the game, were largely con- 
'which the famous veteran, Joe McGin-|spicuous by their absence, and this year 
nity, was the outstanding hero, at least as | the genuine sportsmen among the fans will 
far as the modern game is concerned. Joe} be offended with nothing worse than the 
| had everything necessary to make a great | “spitter.” Although the pitchers who had 
| ball-player, including the strength and | been utilizing the moist delivery were told 
Lo amina of a giant, and he would toss off | that they would not be permitted to use 
j}both ends of a double header or pitch | their favorite ball after the 1920 season 
|two or three days in succession as non-}and must learn to toss a clean, dry 
chalantly as the overpaid and pampered | sphere, they paid no attention to the edict, 
pitcher of today takes his warming-up | knowing that the greed of the owners 
exercise. | would prevent any of them from being 
Yes, in the “good old days,” when the | ushered out of the big show as long as they 
baseballs were not deliberately made| were able to win games. The fans, how- 
“lively”’ for the purpose of making things | ever, have this grain of comfort: The use 
easier for the batters, players generally lof the moist delivery, in a comparatively 
were paid fair stipends instead of bank | short time, puts a pitcher out of business, 
presidents’ salaries,and the team owne a it will not be long ere we shall see the 
tried to inject as much of the element of] last of these baseball Mohicans. Too 
sport as possible into the game, instead of | inert to learn anything new, their speedy 
making it a straight-out business proposi- | exit will be of their own making. Already 
Most of the performers on the green | the “spit ball” is taboo in the minors, and 














tion. 
diamonds were men of might and brawn, 
, who played the game largely for the game’s | to the big show will be allowed to use this 


isake, asked for no quarter from their} delivery in the future. 
|rivals, and won big followings by their; With the livelier ball and the twirlers 


t skill. | leprived of the great advantages they en- 
{ Then the batters hit ’em a mile, if they | joyed for years, there is no “doubt that 
hen 1, and the heavers depended largely | there will be a big increase in batting. The 
{upon two things to bring them victory:| question naturally arises, will the devel- 
=I | spt and control. Every contest in the | opment of pitching suffer? I am inclined 
| big show was a struggle between genuine | to answer in the negative. There is no 
|athletes, a battle between sportsmen who | doubt that a large majority of the fans 
scorned trickery and gloried in their} thoroughly enjoy seeing the ball hit hard 
| physical prowess. And it was this school|and often, yet they appreciate too thor- 
lof ball-players which turned out Joe | oughly the essentials of the game to desire 
| McGinnity and the other “iron men.” to have so much batting that it will 
But the “iron men” gradually were suc- | break down the sport’s best defense, pitch- 
| ceeded by the “stars,” who, for the most. ing. 
| part, were paid more money than was good | For a time it will mean that the heavers 


} 
} 





F the signs of the baseball zodiac are | fans became so tired of watching the per- | 





no recruit twirler coming from the sticks | 


for them, and to whom the handling of real 
|coin was a novelty, who were tempera- 
mental and became quite fussed if required 
to pitch more often than every fourth or, 
possibly, third day, who, too often, substi- 
tuted trickery for skill, who broke the 
pitching rules, and who did about every- 

| thing possible to the cover of the ball | 
|except fill it full of nails. With this sort 
|of thing prevailing the batting fell off, 
land the game lost in interest. Finally the 


are going to be hard pressed and that the 
second line of defense, the fielders, are 
| going to do more work for their salaries 
|than they have for many years. It will 
mean that the infielders will have to play 
to the limit and endeavor to make their 
lines something akin to a stone wall, while 
those in the outer pastures will be kept on 
their toes. All this will put more spirit 
into the games, ard the pitchers are going 
(Concluded on page 162) 
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“DON'T SHOUT’ 


with the 
IMORLEN PHONE.” 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. 
be used by anyone, young 
or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 
























is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
tains testimonials sd a 
over the coun 

describes causes of deafness; i. and oy he MORLEY 
PHONE affords relic. Over 100,000 

The Morley Company, 26 S. [5th St, Dept. 774, Philadelphia. 


‘(BSE XUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages—lIllustrated—Cloth 
By Winfield Scou Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
Wase every youn husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Table contents & commendations on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 208 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TO 5 H. P. 
Largest nchasive Mail Order Smit heer dealer wed. W Write for bargain catalog 
Sufanasoe™* CHAS. H. JOHNSTON - BOX 24 WEST END, PITTSBURGH PA. 





























Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
I cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


B. N. Bogue, 4206 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


Poultry Book K pens Reece letanens 
hatching, and disease information, 
Describes bus. a — E bandling 68 pure-bred 
varieties and BaBy CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Ferm, Bex 54, Clarinda, 
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Dramatic Days in a Peruvian 
Mining-Camp 
(Concluded from page 155) 


tell him how much better we always do 
things in the United States. It may be 
perfectly true, but it does not please him. 
According to his standards, courtesy is 
much more important than truth. 

Individually anyAmerican who exercises 
good tact can overcome the prejudice so 
far as he himself is concerned, but col- 
lectively Americans are gringos. The 
prejudice varies in different countries, and 
the significance of gringo runs through 
several shades of meaning, from genuine 
contempt and hate in parts of Mexico, 
to something almost akin to affection in 
Brazil. But few of them are really fond 
ol us. 

In Peru Americans are supposed to be 
popular. Peru not only looks to Ameri- 
cans to develop her resources, but also to 
the United States Government to protect 
her against her southern neighbor, Chile, 
whom she always fancies to have conquis- 
torial designs upon her territories. Amer- 
icans as a rule are well treated in Peru. 
Yet always, under the surface, the Peru- 
vians have that slumbering dislike for us, 
and a certain class of jingo editors and 
petty politicians are always ready either 
to exercise their prejudice or to practice 
their grafting tendencies by making trou- 
ble for the American concession-holder. 
The Latin-American grafter does not graft 
in large quantities as does our own here 
in the United States, but he does it more 
frequently. 

The big corporation, which can afford 
to keep petty politicians of this type on 
the company payroll, has little difficulty. 
The little concession-holder sometimes 
has trouble. 

Next week another instalment of Mr. 

Foster’s South American sketches 

will be published in Leslie's 


Here's Hoping 
By Resa Mouan STEVENS 


HOLD within my heart a 
deep desire, 

Which to most folks would 
seem both mean and small; 

But when we meet, if Peter 

should inquire, 

I hope that I can say, ‘‘I have 
them all.” 


I've had a deal of aches and 
pains forlorn, 
And taken every sort and 
shade of pill; 
But all the organs that I had 
when born, 
I’m proud to say are organiz- 
ing still, 


I want no part of me thrown in 
a can, 
Or bottled and preserved on 
some Doc’s shelf; 
So long as I shall be a living man, 
I'd like to feel that I am quite 
myself. 


I trust no surgeon will meet up 
with me, 
Who wants to whet his knife 
on my poor skin; 
For when I fare forth on the un- 
known sea, 
I'd like to g0 with all my 
“innards” in. 











If you have never been west of the Cascades, 

you lack important qualifications for imagin- 

ing what the climate of heaven may be like.— 
DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON 











Seattle, 


Manufacture 
in Seattle 


‘‘the Seaport 
of Success”? 


The Seattle Chamber of Com- 


merce and Commercial Club 


Publicity Bureau, 902 Arctic Bldg. 
Washington 


Prd Si ell a cet al i 
A BIT OF SEATTLE’S HARBOR WHERE MEET THE SHIPS OF 


Saved on 


Manufacturing 
Cost-m Seattle 


By C. T. CONOVER 


Shortly after America entered the war the writer met the general 
manager of a Seattle manufacturing concern, in a Washington 
hotel. This man had just concluded a contract with the govern 
ment for apparatus up in the millions. 

“ How can you do it and compete with the East?” he was asked 
“‘We can not only compete but we can ship our raw material west 
and our product east in carload lots by express and compete,” 
was the answer. ‘We have at least a 20 per cent. margin and it’s 
allduetoclimate. This isnoguesswork. We have demonstrated 
it absolutely.” 


The writer has lived in Seattle for 36 years. He knew it was the 
healthiest city in the world and that no climate permitted work and 
play indoors or out the year around as does that of Puget Sound. 
But he had never heard it figured in dollars and cents before. Later 
he saw built in Seattle more than 20 per cent. of all the ships that 
bridged the Atlantic and so tremendously helped to win the war 
and he knows that that was due to the climate and to the Seattle 
Spirit. 

Twenty per cent. saved is something worthy of any manufac- 
turer’s consideration, but it is only one item in Seattle’s unparal- 
leled appeal for new industries. 

Seattle has tributary to it one-sixth of all the water power in the 
nation. She is the center of practically the only coal in the 
Pacific States—an unfailing supply for all purposes. Her back 
country has no equal in basic resources—timber, agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, dairying, fisheries, lime and minerals. 

Seattle is the market place for Alaska, our frontier wonderland, 
which in the lifetime of people now living will, under reasonable 
laws, be supporting a population of 10,000,000 prosperous people. 

By the immutable law of distance Seattle is the dominating 
American port in the trade with Siberia, the world’s greatest un- 
developed treasure-land, and the teeming millions of China, Japan 
and the South Seas—she is in consequence the chief American 
port in the importation of crude rubber, raw silk, vegetable oils, 
tea, hemp, Siberian hides and all Oriental products. 

Seattle is the chief Pacific port in the volume of water-borne commerce and the 
leading railway center on the coast. Her harbor of 194 miles of frontage is un- 
equalled on the Western hemisphere and includes a great inner fresh water harbor. 
The world is her market. 


Seattle has an abundant supply of labor of the best sort and stands for the Amer- 
ican plan, the open shop, and for a constructive give-and-take labor policy. No 
American city has a better labor condition. 


Little or big, we want you if there is an opening for your par- 
ticular line. Your problem will have the most painstaking con- 
sideration. You will receive an absolutely frank opinion. In 


any event, if you are a red-blooded American you will want to 
read Seattle’s story. Send for the booklet ‘‘Seattle, the Seaport 
of Success.”’ 
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Winter Motoring 


UTOMOBILING is no longer restricted 

to fairweather. Winter tops, Sedan bodies, 
hard-surfaced roads, and other developments 
make motoring as pleasurable winter as in 
summer, 

Cars are still being made and sold in large quanti- 
ties and there is still the opportunity of using the 
wrong judgment in the selection of an automobile. 
Avoid this mistake by securing the services of un- 
biased experts. The Motor Department of LEsLIE's 
WEEKLY offers such a service, free of charge, to its 
readers, Use the following coupon. 


LESLIES’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








COUPON 
Haron W. Sravson, M.E., Manager, Motor Department, 
LesLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
I am considering the purchase of a car to cost about $ and am especially interested in 
one of the..... 4 ; on ; . . (make) : (type) 
My requirements for a car are as follows: 
Capacity. eae: Type of bod 
Driven and cared for by ; Pm 
, hauffeu 
Kind of roads over which car would be used . 
I have owned other cars of the following makes: 
The following cars of approximately the type in which I am interested are handled by dealer m 
territory : ; 
Please advise me as to the car best suited to my requirements 
ae ae 
SO OOO TT OT Lee 
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39 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


IS is now the record of 

S.W. Straus & Co. Should [ 

not securitiesbackedbysuch |. 

a record appeal to you,asacon- || 

servative investor? .Why not in- 

vestigate the Straus Plan, which 

is the cause of this record? Write 

today for our new booklet, which 
tells why and how. Ask for 

Booklet B-1103 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 


omer vewat 


REITER RINT 











39 years without loss to any investor 


























Pointers on 
Buying Bonds 


When you buy a bond there 


are just three points to watch. 

They have more to do with success 
or failure—profit or loss—on your in- 
vestments than all the the other fac- 
tors combined. 

Together they make a formula — 
the formula that enables the big 
operators to enjoy half again to twice 
the usual return. 

The plan is applicable tothe buying 
of a single bond or a whole issue. 

Whether the transaction numbers 
hundreds or millions you enjoy a 
security impossible to get in any other 
way and at the same time obtain from 
half more to twice the usual return. 

You'll find the whole story—for- 
mula and all—in the new Babson 
Booklet —“Buying a Bond”. 


Write Today 


A copy of this Booklet will be sent to 
interested investors, without charge. Send 
tor it today 

Tear out Memo—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet B-23 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 
aoe CLIP OFF HERE «eee ome 


[ MEM O For Your 
| 
| 


The 
Roger W. Babson, Presi- 
dent, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Boston, Mass.,as follows: 
Please send me without 
c barge a copy of Booklet 
B-2 “Buyi ng a Bond”’. 





Secretary | 
Babson Statistical Gunatatim I 
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seen —Subscribers to Lesiir’s WEEKLY a 
placed on what is known as * Jas; 

of wher weekly and to answers to inquiries on fir 
by telegraph. 
and not through any subscription agency. No 
communications are treated confidentially. A 
closed. All inguiries Should be addressed to 
225 Fifth Ave nue, New York Full name and 
hould always be given. Anonymou 
not extended to member of clubs wh 


department are 


of the United 
States are still playing in 
hard luck. ‘The year 1920 
saw their release from dam- 
aging government control, 
and the passage of a law which authorized 


HE railroads 


pers Preferred List, 


Preferred subscribers must remit $7 directly ‘to the office of Lesuiz’s in New 


** Jas pe i" 


communications will not be ansee 


t the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
a relating them to the early delivery 
Ss, to answer 
York 
charge is made for answering questions, and all 
two-cent postage stamp should always be 
Pinancial Editor, Lesiir’s WEEKLY, 
or number of postoffice box, 
ered. The privileges of this 


0 are not individual » ubscribers. 


nancial questions and, in emergencie 


ti- 


exact street address, 


has been exhausted. Non-payment of the 
railroads’ debts injures the business and 
credit of their creditors and of the latter's 
creditors, and so on, and thus a long chain 
of industries feels the detriment. Tech 
nically, the Government's contention may 





an increase in freight and passenger rates, 


and gave the carriers what would be, under | to correct the defect in the law. — This | 
normal conditions, a reasonable chance to | distressful condition should eventually be} What 
live and prosper. But what hi ippened? | re medied, and then the roads and affiliated | | 
Readjustment, sudden and swift, got in | enterprises will experience pronounced re- wo 
its demoralizing work, and industries all | lief. 

Investors 


over the country were adversely affected. | 
The public stopped buying, manufacturers 
had to submit to cancellation of orders, 
production fell off, the farmers refused to 
sell their crops at a loss, exports were cur- | 
tailed, and there were serious strike inter- | 
ruptions. Therefore, shipments of all | 
kinds diminished, and the business of the | 
transportation companies shrank as did | 
that of nearly all industrial and commercial 
corporations. There was an enormous 
shortage of seasonable freight, and most 
of the railroads, instead of making ade- 
quate profits, found financial difficulties | 
continued to press them. 
But reduced amount of traffic has not 
been the railroads’ only handicap. They 
received as heritages from government 
administration a host of superfluous em- 
ployees and a highly inflated standard of | 
wages. Also many States objected to the | 
increased tariff rates granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and sought 
to compel the railroads to work for lower 
pay within State bounds. The difference 
between the intrastate and _ interstate 
figures, considerable in the aggregate, is 
being withheld from the roads until a final 
decision on the subject is rendered by the | 
United States Supreme Court. The roads, 
as a whole, are earning scarcely enough to 
| cover operating expenses and _ rentals, 
loperating costs being 95°% of income as 
| compared with the former generally 
jaccepted ratio of 650%. On the score of 
| revenue, therefore, the railroad world has 
|come far short of the optimistic expecta- 
| tions of a few months ago. 
| Moreover, to add to the troubles of the | 
|carriers, the Comptroller of the Treasury | 
| recently decided that certain sums guaran- 
teed to the railroads by the Government 
junder the new transportation act cannot 
ilegally be turned over to them until they 
| have made a complete accounting of their, 
|losses in the six months covered by the 
guarantee. The railroad officials assert| 
that it would take two or three years to| 
perfect such an accounting. In the mean-'| 
time, the railroads are in need of funds, | 
‘and it is insisted that the Government | 
should grant them at least partia) pay- | 
ments, as their claims are undoubtedly 
sound. The total involved is $600,000,000, 
and for lack of it the roads are unable to | 
pay long-overdue bills for supplies, and 
have had to stop replenishing equipments | 
and to defer needed improvements. They 
can no longer borrow from the famous 
“revolving fund” of $ 


| of the failure of private management. 
| on the contrary, 





| which, 


be correct, and Congress quickly started 


Advocates of government control point 
to the embarrassment of the roads as proof 
But, 
it is actually the direct 
result of the unwise and blundering policy | 
in which a political régime enmired them. | 
For many years the railroads were being | 
| pushed on towards disaster by hostile 
government treatment, and they are not 
yet being dealt with as fairly as they | 
should be. The public short-sightedness 


| that calmly contemplated, and almost in 
| vited, the possible ruin of one of our most 


colossal industries—on whose prosperity 
that of the entire country so largely de- 
pends—has not been wholly outgrown. 
National and State officials require yet a 
little more prodding in the matter, and 
popular sentiment should be brought to 
bear upon them. 

The railroads are exerting themselves to 
make the best of unfavorable circum 
stances. They have been doing their 
utmost to increase their service value to 
the community. They have spurred their | 
workers to higher efficiency; they have | 
introduced economies wherever feasible, | 
and have dismissed plainly unnecessary 
units from their working forces. One 
ant move, which is absolutely essen- 


| tial, they have not as yet undertaken in 


That is a readjustment of wages, 
in the war times, were elevated 
beyond reason and which must soon come 
down to a common-sense level. The com- 
pensation due to labor is already being 
scaled down in numerous industries, and 
there must vet be a similar revision in the 
railroad industry. 

It is evident, from this glance at the 
| situation, why railroad securities have not 
so far had the rise that the new order of 
things seemed to warrant. But when the 
debt from the Government has been liqui- 
dated, the rate question finally settled, a 
revival begun in general business, and 
manufactures and agricultural products 
are once more set in motion from factory 
and field to market, and costs of labor and 
material are reduced, as will surely be the 
case, railroad issues will again, and justly, 
become favorites with the speculator and | 


earnest. 


| the investor. 


| 


Canadian Victory bonds | 
You can buy them | 


P., WittmMaR, MINy.: 
and Armour 7’s are desiravle. 
confidently. 

S., Dover, N.J.: Midwest Refining isa stronger 
concern than Middle States Oil, and its stock is 
regarded as more solid. 

M., Cuicaco, ILL.: 


The Atlas Powder Com 


3300,000,000, for that ! pany’s earnings have enabled it to pay 12% on 





Leslie’s We] ly 


HE soundness of Cas- 

satt investment sug- 
gestions has been tested by 
an increasing clientele for 
over 48 years. 


Securities suggested must 
pass the searching scrutiny 
of experts. They must be 
such that we will buy them 
and own them outright 
ourselves. 

We should be glad to ex- 
tend our service to you. 
“CASSATT OFFERINGS,” a 
monthly list of investigat- 
ed conservative securities 
will be mailed on request. 


Kindly ask for Circular L-2 





CASSATT 7 CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Results 
of 


Did 





R. SMITH, a successful busi- 

ness man, invested his surplus 
funds in stocks which were then rap- 
idly rising in price. At the end of 
1920, following a slump in which 
some stocks fell $150 a share, he 
found that many dividend payments 
had been reduced or omitted en- 
tirely, his income was greatly shrunk- 
en, and he faced a heavy loss on his 
investment. 


Mr. Jones bought Miller Mortgage Bonds 
7% interest on his investment was paid 
steadily and the principal did not fall i 
value. 


Today Smith is working for Jones. 


Miller First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
will see you through bad times as well as 
good times. Write for folder, ““Two Men 
and Their Money.” 


$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
7% interest payable twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 10 years 
Partial payment accounts accepted 


_ fe Spier ee 
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CAPITOL THEATRE 


and 


OFFICE BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
Earnings 8 times bond interest. 


Price to Net about 8°: 


You will be interested in looking 
into these bonds which we recommend 


as a safe and conservative investment. 
Send for full detailed circular L 830. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 








Under this Heading 


‘‘Free Booklets for Investors’’ 


on page 161 you will find a descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information which will be of great 
value in arranging your investments to produce maxi- 
mum yield with safety 
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The Time 
Is Right 
For Buying 


The price cutting campaign has 
been carried far enough. Very 
little inflation, if any, is left in 
the general level of prices. It 
is time for a general buying 
movement to set in if the 
vigorous industrial life of the 
country is to be sustained. 


The advisability of buying ap- 
plies particularly to the stock 
market where selling has been 
carried to excess and price de- 
clines have been carried to such 
extremes that there is especial 
incentive for buying. 


We have just compiled a special 
article on the changing price 
trend, and shall be pleased to 
send copy upon request. 


Address Dept. LW-37. Noobli- 
gation in writing. 





Cuarces H CLarKsoNns 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 




















Your 
Selection 


List of stocks that are 
especially attractive to 
purchase for profit on 
long pull basis con- 
tained in special arti- 
cle in current issue of 


“INVESTMENT SURVEY”’ 


sent free on request. 
Also ask for Booklet 
on our 20-Payment 
Systematic Savings 
Plan. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 


SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 
Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 














Stock Options 
nvestigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
es of this valuable method of stock trading 
No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
ost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 

Descriptive circular L on request. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
233 Broadway, - New York 


- - 
Tel. Rarclay 5216 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 


THE STOCK MARKET 


oftera splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which expiains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 








| solving investment problems, and they hold good 


} ment Survey” presents a list of stocks that are par- | 
ticularly attractive purchases at this time for 


common. Its 6% preferred seems safe and it would 
appear advisable to average on it. 
| C., SHaRON, Pa.: It would be safe for you to dis- 
pose of your Philadelphia Co. deb. 5’s and to invest 
in West Penn. Power 7’s or Bethlehem Steel Equip 
ment 6’s or Middle West Utilities 8’s. 

B., Dover, N. J.: Hudson & Manhattan R. R. 
Co. 1st and ref. 5’s are a very good business man’s 
|investment. The company’s earnings seem to 
| assure payment of interest on the issue. 

M., Detroit, Micu.: Studebaker company 
makes a favorable report of earnings, and it is 
claimed that the dividend will be maintained. The 
preferred stock appears to be a reasonably safe 
purchase. 

C., PorTLAND, OrE.: Sherwin Williams Co., 
Quaker Oaks, and Brighton Mills stocks are 
dividend payers and look like good business men’s 
purchases. The Atlantic Fruit Co. reports large 
earnings and its bonds appear safe 

A., LeBanon, Pa.: The Carib Syndicate is a 
colossal enterprise with probably a great future, 
but it is at present paying no dividends and the 
stock is in the speculative class. The beneficial 
Loan Society 6's are well regarded and reasonably 
safe 

k., St. Louis, Mo.: The Kansas City Power & 
Light Company’s ist. and ref, mortgage 20-yeat 
8% gold bonds seem well safeguarded, earnings of 
the company being about twice interest require 
ments. Offered at par, they are an attractive 
investment. 

W., Lancaster, Pa.: The outlook for Cosden 
and Westinghouse is so favorable that it looks 
good to hold the stocks. In case of a boom in the 
market the shares should sell higher. Even at your 
purchase prices you are getting fair returns 
Westinghouse stock is especially desirable 

K., Meprna, Onto: This is probably a good time 
to buy American Beet Sugar, Colo. F. & I., Midvale 
Famous Players and Goodrich. All are selling low, 
provided they are going to maintain their dividends 
Goodyear is out of the running just now because 
it has passed dividends and has financial diffi- 
culties to overcome. Portage Rubber Co. is a 
dividend payer and the preferred stock might be 
bought with some confidence. 

New York, January 20, 1921. 








JASPER. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Readers of the authoritative ‘“‘Bache Review” 
find its information and suggestions stepping 
stones to success. Copies free on application to 
J. S. Bache & Co., members of N. Y. Stock Ex 
change, 42 Broadway, New York. 

“Facing the Facts’ gives reasons for regarding | 
7% mortgages on Miami real estate as investments 
| of the first grade. For full particulars write for 
| references and booklet No. 3B to G. L. Miller Bond 
& Mortgage Company, Miami, Fla. 

The advantages of trading in stock options are 
set forth in descriptive circular I which will be sent 
to any investor on request, by S. H. Wilcox & Co., 
233 Broadway, New York, dealers in puts and calls 
guaranteed by the members of the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

The valuable semi-monthly, “Securities Sug 
gestions,” published by R. C. Megargel & Co., 
27 Pine Street, New York, has as its main article | 
“The Market for 1921,” an interesting topic | 
handled in lucid and informing fashion This | 
publication is devoted to the interests of large and 
small investors. A copy of it may be obtained of 
Megargel & Co., on request for L-r. 

With many persons the purchase of a sound 
bond or stock has proved to be the cornerstone of | 
financial independence. All financiers agree that 
now is the accepted day of investment. A list of 
income-producing securities worth while and pur 
chasable on the monthly instalment plan will be} 
mailed to any applicant, on request for the list and | 





Place, New York 

H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, are distributing a helpful booklet, 
‘“*1921 Investments,”’ which describes a variety of 
public utility securities making exceptional re 
turns at present prices. Most of the companies 
issuing the securities are under Byllesby manage 
ment, which has long been an assurance of suc 
cess. To obtain the booklet, write to the firm 
Bond Department. 

In the “Straus Guide to Safe Investment for 
January, 1921,” are contained suggestions for 





/not only for the first month of the year, but for 
every other month. Persons having $100 and up- | 
ward to place in safe securities should consult this 
Guide. It can be obtained by writing for booklet 
\-1003 to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New 
York, or Straus Bldg., Chicago 

A special article in the current issue of *‘ Invest 


profit on a long-pull basis. A copy of this publica 
tion will be sent free on request, with a booklet on | 
their twenty-payment systematic savings plan, by 
Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, Stock | 
Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, and 40 Exchange | 
Place, New York. All investors would do well to 
look into the investment opportunities here dis- | 
closed 
In spite of recent improvement in the market, 
prices of the most desirable stocks and bonds are 
still attractively low. How to make judicious selec 
tions is a question which the current market bul 
letin issued by Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 
Broadway, New York, helps to answer. It discusses 
many securities, low priced and desirable, which 
may be purchased on the monthly payment plan 
For additional information write to Clarkson & 
Co., Department L-W-27 for their booklet, ‘ Thrift- 
Saving-Investment,” and helpful buying sug- 

















GEORGE W ASHINGION 
Born February 22, 1732 


They 











{BRAHAM LINCOLN 
Born February 12, 1809 


had Faith 


HESE two Immortals had faith in America 
during the darkest days of her history. 


The echo of their faith in our country and its 


institutions strikes a responsive chord today. 


The National City Company through its afhlia- 
tion with The National City Bank of New York 
derives its traditions and its faith from genera- 
tions that built with Washington and fought with 


Lincoln. 


This organization with its chain of more than 
50 offices and its thousands of miles of private 


wires is devoted to the interests of American 


investors. 


Our selected list of American and 


Foreign Securities will be sent upon request 


Ask for L-154. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS 


PREFERRED STOCKS 





ACCEPTANCES 








booklet 100-DD, by Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange | 
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gestions. 


i [HIS is our home town—metropolis 

of a vast productive territory: the 
world’s largest lumber producing center: 
chiet_ grain and flour shipping port of the 
Pacific Coast; second in importance in the 
United States as a wool cenier, leads in fur- 
niture manufacturing west of the Rockies: 
has one of the finest fresh water harbors in 
the world; enjoying a fast-increasing export 
and import trade; over one million tons of 
steel ships launched in the last few vears: 
center of the live stock industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. Population 250,000. A 
community of progressive citizens and good 
homes. Endowed with unusual educational 


opportunities 
ach ae its 
qualified to adv! 


manufacturers, investors and others interested 
Portland and the wide territory tributary 3 ig 


securities of similar communities in the East 
Our Bond Department offers for investment a list 
of cavefully selected high-grade bonds 
Write for our offerings 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Established 1859 
Resources $30,000,000 


Portland, Oregon 
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Buy An INVESTORS BOND 
On Partial Payments 
WHETHER you can save 

$10 or $500 a month 
ment plan 
will inter- 
est you. It 
offers the 
same conven- 
ienceandsafe- 
ty as a sav- 
ings account, 
plus double 
the interest. 


NVESTORS first mortgage 
bonds pay 7% and are secured 
by high-grade, income producing 
property. They are backed by a house 
with sixteen years’ experience, affiliated 
with one of Chicago's most substantial 
banks. Principal and interest have al- 
ways been paid promptly. Denominations 
$100, $500,$1000. Federal income tax paid. 
Write today for interesting and 
instructive booklet No, I-109. 


SECURITIES CORPORATION 
3131W.Madison St., Chicago 
Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky 
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Home of 
INVESTORS BONDS 
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Genuine Biue-Bell 


Chambray Shirts 
7 






Double 
Shoulder 
Yoke 
kxtra Full/ ’ 


Across¢ 
Chest 


Double 
Stitched © 
Seams 





Non Rip 
Sleeve 
Facing 
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Gusset 


anteed fast a and worth $ 
OUR GUARANTEE pases te 
sures n $4.50, and do not think age Save aeret 






to settle down and endeavor to master 
deliveries which again will make them 
pretty close to being the masters of the 
majority of the stickers. And the twirlers 
will find that they can do little better than 
emulate the examples of the pitching heroes 
of yesterday, who mastered control and 
had a world of speed. It requires real 
physical strength to accomplish this, and 
it is not unlikely that, within a few years, 
most of the leading pitchers will be big 
fellows, with weight and height to back 
their throws. And when these big boys 
again come into their own, there will be a 
return of the ‘iron men,” and we again 


shall see the kind of games in which brain 
and brawn come together in manly clash. 
and we shall have the best type of baseball 
that it is possible to play. 





50, ——_ a ~~ expense. Dealt Bay i 
sure, before it is too late. 
WE PLY DELIVERY OHAnGkS TOVOUR DOD 
senother big saving. All 3 shirts $2.29. Give A 4 
B D-HEWITT & COMPANY | 
Desk F-261 910 W. Van Buren cHiIcaeco 
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Regarding Subscription and Editorial Matters 


UBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth ave nue, 
NEW YORK. European agent: Wm. Daw- 


son & Sons, Ltd., Cannon. House, Breams 
Bidg., London, E. C., England. Annual cash 
subscription price $7 00. Single ay of pres- 
ent year and 1920, 15 cents each; of 1919, 20 
cents each; 1918, 30 cents each; ete. 

Persons representing themselves as connected 
with LESLIE'S should always be asked to pro- | 
duce credentials | 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old | 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the number 
appearing on the right hand side of the ad- 
dress on the wrapper. It takes from ten days 
to two weeks to make a change. 

ADVERTISING OFFICES: 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York: Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 
Henry Bidg., Seattle; Little Bldg., Boston. 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington repre- 
sentative—320 District National Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

To Contributors: Lestie’s will be glad to 
consider photos submitted by any amateur or 
professional. Contributions should always be 
accompanied by postage for their return if 
unaccepted 

Contributors are requested to state—1. 
Whether such photographs have been previ- 
ously published. 2. Whether they have been 
sent to any other paper. 3. Whether or not 
they are copyrighted. 

Copyright, 1921, by Leslie-Judge Company. 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as 
Second-class Mail Matter. Entered as Second- 
class Matter at Post-office Dept., Canada. 
Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Company, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. Reuben P. Sleicher, 
President George I. Sleicher, Secretary. 
4. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 

Printed by the Schweinler Press 





Address all Correspondence to 
Leslie’s 
225 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 














Guaranteed 
4, mantoee makes, 15.0 —, 
oe strong: pepans, | 66. wn 
mouths to 
and we will mail you ree once Sonyour ree 
Most Startling Offer 


| typewriter wae Don’t miss thie 4. t.4 
ime opportuni o — your machine 
price you'll iad! 







$5020 





Deot.34 177 he State Street, Enleage DOWN 





60 BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pure-bred heavy 
laying strains. Fow ls, Eggs & Incubators 
all at low prices. 29 years experience, 
New 100-page Poultry Book & Guide 5c 

W. A.Weber, Bex79 Mankato, Minn. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


MICH. F ARM L ANDS FOR SALE 





Land Bargains! aston land in An- 


mm, Kalkaska, and Otsego Counties, Mic h Close 


mark schools, R. R. Only $15 to $35 per A. 
Kasy terms A Real Opportunrtty to own a farm 
We help settler Write for fullinformation. Swi- 


rart, Z-124 I 


t Nat'l Bank Bld g, Chicago, il 
POULTRY 

Pk ins for Poultry Houses. 

of * 


y please 








| 
All Styles. | 
The Full Egg 
send 25c. In- | 
pt. 89, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| in Homestead, Pa., 


| with 
| mis-managers. 





I is stated that in one day, recently. 
over 900 men sought work at the 
plants of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and not one was given 
a job. This was an instance of the closed 
shop that even labor unions do not relish. 


Not less than 1800 persons have been arrested 
and 700 liquor-carrying automobiles seized by 
Federal prohibition enforcement officers since 
July 1.—Boston telegram. 


Those who imagine that a license to run 


/a motor car is also a license to deal in 


liquor are rapidly learning the contrary. 


President Obregon of Mexico said he personally 
had entered the Government on a basis of honesty 


legality, law, and order.—Zimes Mexico City 
special. 
What? Can good government come out 


of Mexico? 


A large flock of wild geese, whicn flew into the 
telegraph and telephone wires and demoralized the 
signal system, held up traffic on the Pascoag 
Branch Line Railroad for several hours. — frovidence 

R. 1.) dispatch 


This was not a deliberate and brutal 
strike, but it was certainly fowl play. 


are 180 municipahties, with a population 
that have adopted the city manager 
Harrison Gray Otis 


‘There 
of 3,100,000, 
plan of government 

But most of the big cities are blessed 
industrious and successful city- 


One person out of every 159 in the entire country 
was on the Government civil service payroll July 
31st last.—Civil Service Commission 

Much too large a number. Probably 
not less than one out of every 159 could 
be dispensed with and not be missed. 


Nine violators of the Volstead Act received 


and four others were fined from $300 to $500 in the 
Federal Court.—Newark (N. J.) dispaich 

And yet sympathizers with the old 
order declare that prohibition cannot be 
enforced. 


The original copies of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence and the Constitution are in grave danger 
of fire or other mishaps —Secretary Cotb 

But a greater danger to both Declara- 
tion and Constitution lies in the indiffer- 
ence of men to their duty as citizens and 


in the propaganda of radicals who would 


overthrow our government. 
Thirteen thousand German university students 
had their first opportunity to eat real mince pies 


|“ tron Men’ Pitchers Will Come Again 


(Concluded from page 158) 


Think over the performances of 
Mathewson, Johnson, Rucker, Alexander 


and many other kings of the mound and 
you will realize that one and all of these 
were able to offset a multitude of defects 
on the part of the teams which surrounded 
them. 

Today the young pitchers down in 
the bushes are having these facts im- 
pressed upon them by the veterans who 
are training them tor work under the big 
tent later on, and it is a sure-thing wager 
that most of these will be working their 
heads off to acquire strength, speed and 
control, and to master some legal forms of 
deliveries which they will be able to use 
in place of those which have been discarded. 
Yes, it certainly looks as though the “iron 





men” pitchers are going to come again. 


THE MELTING-POT 


| when the American Friends Service Committees 
served them Christmas dinners.—Berlin dispatch 

This species of American propaganda is 
most insidious, and can hardly be resisted 
by the most obdurate German. 


A stranger suffering from amnesia, whose mind 
has been a blank for eighteen months, has arrived 
here. Descriptiens of him state that he is “25 
years of age, has brown eyes, dark complexion, 
black hair, black mustache, 5 feet 6 inches in 
height.”,—Dubuque (Iowa) dispatch. 

A mustache of that dimensions is cer- 
tainly rare, and it should not be difficult 
to identify the forgetful stranger. 


Calvin Coolidge, Jr., denies the report that he 
and his brother and Governor Coolidge washed the 
dishes after the Christmas dinner in their North- 
ampton home.—Springfield (Mass.) telegram. 

But the slander has already had so big a 
start that it will be difficult for the Vice- 
President-elect to live it down. 

A bill providing for binding all Federal civil 
statutes in one volume was passed by the House 
rhe volume would contain 3,000,000 words, and 
some believe it would be the largest in 
existence. Washington dispatch 

What a deadly rival for 
Eliot’s five-foot shelf of books. 


book 


President 


Francisco Villa, once the leading Mexican rebel 
leader, has complained to President Obregon that 
bandits robbed him of 200 horses.— Times Wasn- 
ington special. 


This is the most flagrant case on record 
of the pot calling the kettle black. 


Week-end robberies and similar crimes appear to 
have been less numerous than during other Satur- 
day-to-Monday periods.—New York newspaber 
item. 





Sooner or later all industries are doomed 


: | to suffer from deflation. 
prison sentences ranging Fo 30 days to 6 months | 


I would consider it criminal if I did not take 


| advantage of my opportunities to assist develop- 


| ment of American industry. 


Marshall Field, 3rd. 
This very wealthy young man’s refusal 
lead an idle and frivolous life is, of 
course, one of the gross iniquities of 
capitalism. 


Warden Lawes of Sing Sing Prison has issued 
an order that hereafter all prisoners shall wear the 
regulation gray uniform. Some pmsoners have 
been wearing only the gray trousers, displaying 
sik shirts, stiff collars, and fancy cravats—Times | 
Ossining (N. Y.) special 


Thus, one by one, are the attractions 
of prison life destroyed by puritanical 
officials. 


Leslie’s Weekly 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured. Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our *‘ Record of Iny ey 
tion"’ form and Free Book telling How tot Obtain 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. Pr 
liminary advice without charge. Highest references 
Write Today. J. L. Jackson & Co., 137 Ouray 
Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature. Prompt service. (Twenty years experience 

Talbert & Talbert, 4934 Talbert Bldg., Wash., D. © 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 0; 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent 
able natuge. Highest references, Reasonable Term: 
Victor J. Evans & Co.. 813 F St., Washington, D. © 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 

Send model or sketch for our qpinion of its patentable 
nature. Randoloh Co., 789 F St., Washington, D.G 


Patent Sense. ‘“The Book for Inventors, 
and Manufactur' ers,”" By return mail Free. Write 
Lacey & Lacey. Dept. O., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E, Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F &t., 
Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED _ 


Biggest Money-maker in America. | 
want 100 men and women quick to take orders for 
raincoats, raincapes, and waterproof aprons. Thou- 
sands of orders waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for 
spare time. McDonough made $813.00 in one 
month, Nissen, $19.00 in three hours. Purviance, 
207.00 in seven days. $5,000 a year profit for eight 
average orders a day. No delivering or collecting 
Beautiful coat free. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Write quick for information. Comer Man- 
ufacturing Co., Dept. D224, Dayton, Ohio. 


Make $50 Daily. Something new! 400° 
Profit. All Business, Professional Men Need It 
Sells $5. Oosts $1. Brooks, Texas, sold 20 First 
Day. Profit $80. Big Weekly Repeater. Sells 
Quickly. Experience Unnecessary. Write Today 
for Territory Wanted. Sample Outtit Free. Federal 
Association, 700 Federal Bldg., Harford, Conn. 


We pay $50 a week taking orders for 
Insyde Tyres inner armor for automobile tires 
Guaranteed to give double tire mileage. Any tire 
Prevents punctures and blowouts. Big demand 
Lew priced. Write quick for territory, American 
Accessories Co., B-357, Cincinnati, Onio, 


Agents: Wireless Umbrella. Something 
brand new. Costs no more than ordinary kind. 
Biggest seller ever introduc: Write quick for 
agency. Parker Mfg. Co., 155 Dike St., Dayton. 0 


Large Manufacturer wants agents to sell 
Guaranteed made-to-Mmeasure Raincoats, $50 to $75 
weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance. Out- 
fitfree. Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W. 21st.. N. Y. 


We Pay $200 monthly salary and 


furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 









































ad and stock wders. Bigler Company, 
.-676, Springfield, Tl. 
PERSONAL 





Get Highest Cash Prices for New or Brok- 
en jewelry, diamonds (loose or mounted), watches 
gold, silver, or platinum in any amount or form, gold 
or silver ores and nuggets, magneto-points, mer- 
cury, false teeth, war bonds; war stamps, unused 
postage of any denomination—#i fact anything of 
value. Send us by mail or express. Cash sent in re 
turn at once. Goods returned in 10 days if you're 
not satisfled. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co 

233 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 
Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches and 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth in 
any shape We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. Liberty Refining Co 
Est. 1892. L-1,432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. Quick 
y quality through our amazing System. Free Em 
ployment Service to Members, Send for Salesman- 
ship Book, list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
Salesman's Tr. Ass'n. Dept. 161 B., Chicago, Tl! 


Home Study in College, Theological 
Law, Music ,Pharmacy. Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Lincoln-Jefferson U ni - 
versity, Lock Box 239P., Chicago. 


SONG WRITERS 


Song Writers’ Manual & Guide sent 
Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice; 
Submit song-poems for examinatson. We will furnish 
music, copyrignt and facilitate publication or sale 
Knicker pocker Studios.307 Gaiety Bldg.. New York 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; the ABC 
ot successful story and playwriting. ‘Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auourn,N.Y 
ae 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
Practical inventions spell F-v-r-t-un-e for you 
Write us what inventions you have to sell, or want 
to buy. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 81 St. Louis, Mo 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Government Clerks Needed badly (Men 
Women) $1600-$2300. No Experience required. 
Few to fravel. Write Mr. Ozment, Former Govern- 
ment Examiner. 183 St. Louis. 












































“Government Jobs,”’ a book telling how 
to get U. 8. Government positions. Send your name 
and address for free sample copy. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. G 100, Rochester, N. 
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USERS SAY —“‘/t’s the most valuable book ever made’’ 


IE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


THE NEAREST APPROACH TO AN UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY AT ONE-TENTH THE PRICE 


“It is a public benefaction UNLIKE ANY OTHER DICTION- 
to get out such a book.’’— ARY 

George Morris Philips, Prin- 
cipal State Normal School, 
West Chester, Penna. 


of its size, The Winston Simplified is a NEW and 
ORIGINAL work, not an abridgment or a by- 
product from a larger work, as is the case with all 
of the other smaller dictionaries. It is 


THE WORK OF EXPERIENCED 
SCHOLARS 


and experts who have introduced new kinds of 
materials designed to satisfy the most practical, 
up-to-date requirements of the school room and 
the business office, and who have discovered new 
ways to clarify the meanings of words. 


SIMPLIFIED DEFINITIONS 


make the meaning of every word so clear that even 
a child cannot fail to understand it. In no in- 
stance is a word defined in terms of itself, or in 
more difficult words, as in other dictionaries. 
These simplified definitions make this dictionary 
not only supremely usable as an aid to school 
work, but also invaluable to men and women who 
are endeavoring to get a command of the language 
to fit them for better positions, or for intelligent 
citizenship. 


OVER 40,000 WORDS 


are spelled, pronounced and defined. This is about 
36,000 more words than are used by the average 
college-bred man. Besides all the words in ordi- 
nary use, The Winston Simplified Dictionary con- 
tains the vocabularies of Science, History and Cur- 
rent Events, and particular attention has been given 
to the large number of words that have come into 
use as the result of the World War. 


Athen Cenc 


8 bebe 8 


has been secured by printing every word defined 
in large, clear type. The eye instantly catches the word 
desired instead of wandering all over the page. Com- 
parison will show that The Winston Simplified has a more 
legible page than any other dictionary published. 


A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


dds to the understanding of many words whose meanings can be best shown by pictures. 
OVER 800 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS WERE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS BOOK. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PERFECTION | 


Do the Dead Live and Communicate? 


The validity of the evi- 
dence pointing to an in- 
visible world, the future 
abode of man, so near our 
own that the veil might be 
torn or lifted, is now ad- 
mitted by many of the 
greatest minds of the day. 
Heretofore we have been 
studying merely the Ma- 
terial World of Products 
and Effects. The World 
of Causes and Forces lies 
all ‘unexplored before us. 
It is into this fascinating 
field—the border-line ofthe 
Unknown,thedim, mysteri- 
ous region that lies between 
MIND and MATTER, 
between physical and spir- 
itual forces and energies, 
that we are carried by 


The Library of the Occult 


and Psychical Sciences 
By 
Hereward Carrington, Ph.D., and Dr. William S. Walsh, F.A.M.A. 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE—THE GREATEST 
QUESTIONS OF ALL TIME 


are discussed in clear and understandable language: What Happens at the Moment of Death 
| —How We Progress in the Spirit World—Messages from the Beyond—Our Hidden Forces—How to 
Develcp Our Psychic Powers—The Sexes Here- 
after—-Ghosts and Haunted Houses—Form- 
Created by Will—How Spirit Photography is 
Possible— How to Obtain Thought Photographs 


EMINENT SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS 
—How Mental Telepathy Operates— The Mar- 
WHO HAVE ENDORSED THIS STUDY vole “a Materialization —Reincarnation ad 
i . astern ilosophy— e enuine and the 
eo ie iow a dl Fraudulent in Spiritism—Projection of the As- 


; : z tral Bod Mastering the Self—-Fear and How 
Sir William Crookes Sir. A. Conar 2 Doyle to Banish It—The Three Laws of Success—Per- 
Prof. Flammarion 


sonal Magnetism—Spiritual Healing—Culti- 

Dr. J. H. —? | wy | a ee Ss vating the “Sixth Sense ’’—Power over Animate 

Lord Rayleig' rot. Balfour Stewart and Inanimate Matter—How to Interpret 

And many others of equal prominence. Dreams, and many other Topics of equal Im- 
portance and Interest. 




















CONTAINS ALL THE NEW WORDS 


and the names of PLACES and PEOPLE that have lately come into prominence. 
WORDS like—Archie, Blighty, blimp, Bolshevism, barrage, bridgehead, camou- 
flage, Czech, Landsturm, Mandatory, Poilu, profiteer, shock troops, surtax, Tank, 
teleferica, Tommywaacs, U-boat, vitamine. PLACES like — Amiens, Argonne 
Forest, Chateau-Thierry, Challons-sur-Marne, Rheims, St. Gobain, Verdun. 
PEOPLE like—Allenby, Balfour, Beatty, Bethmann-Hollweg, Clemenceau, 
D’Annunzio, Diaz, Foch, Haig, Lenine, Pershing, Gompers; besides the names 
of great figures of the past who stand for achievement in art, literature, science, 
politics, and the various branches of human activity. 














Order Your Copy NOW 
Beautifully Bound in Full Flexible Kraft 
Leather, Round Corners. 

Sic, 74% x §% inches—Weight, 134 pounds. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
<= an ait Gb ab an on att a Gn ah am on an aD ony A Dictionary of Famous Names and Places. 


L. 2-5-21 
Brunswick Subscription Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTHER 
VALUABLE SPECIAL FEATURES 


A Glossary of Business Terms. 





Tables of Weights, Measures, and Money. 
A Dictionary of Foreign Words and Phrases. 


I enclose $3.00 for which please send me i A Dictionary of Mythological and Classical 
ie Winston Simplified Dictionary Names. 
und in Full Flexible Kraft Leather, 


; j Abbreviations Used in Writing and Printing. 
larges prepaid. j 


The Most Valuable 
“ ; and Elegant 
1s SEPT Tere ONE ss ia ow Soares Book Imaginable 


VAMC. wee eeccee See eee ee i 
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The Most Original—Thrilling—Thought-Provoking 
Work Ever Published 


The presence of this set in any collection of books will confer a mark of distinction on the 
owner. In these volumes have been gathered the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
ages in the occult and psychic, including Hindu philosophy and Eastern esoteric lor 


SEVEN SPLENDID STIM- 
ULATING VOLUMES 
that will make clear to you 
things you despaired of under- 
standing before. Each volume 
8l4 x 5% inches. 

Art Craft De Luxe Binding 
with Titles Stamped in Gold— 
Beautifully Printed—Many 
Unique IIlustrations, Including 
Psychic and Spirit Photographs. 


A SPECIALLY LOW IN- 
TRODUCTORY PRICE 
Costs of Material and Labor 
are soaring daily. Immediate 
orders only accepted at the in- 
troductory price,which is based 
on present costs. 


Save Money — Order Today! 


Books ready now and orders 
filled strictly in rotation. Over 1 
half the edition has al- 
ready been spoken for. 


SEND $1.00 WITH COU- 
PON OR $19.00, 


if you want to save the cash 
discount of $2.00. 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. L. 2-5-21 
416 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Enclosed is $1.00 first payment on the 7-volume set of Library 
of Occult and Psychical Sciences to be shipped charges pre- 
paid. I agree to remit $2.00 a month for 10 months following 
receipt of books. Otherwise, I will, within 5 days, ask for 
instructions for the return of the set, my $1.00 to be refunded 


Name 


Address 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Brakes on Your Car— 


ARE you giving the necessary thought to the brakes of your car? 
Think, for the moment, how much depends upon the brakes and 
how often you usé them . . . is it good judgment to buy merely 
“brake lining,” or lining at a “price” when control, investment, 
even life itself hinges upon the brakes in an emergency? The wise 
owner stipulates Raybestos. The careful owner takes no chances 
when it comes to brake lining. He is certain in his selection. 





Raybestos is the original asbestos brake lining. It WEARS like 
a strip of iron. Every fibre is impregnated by a special treat- 
ment which assures satisfactory WEAR. And finally—Ray- 
bestos is guaraniced to WEAR one year, Can you be satisfied 
with ordinary lining: lining sold at a “ price’’: imitations, or non- 
guaranteed lining when you can so easily have dependable 
Raybestos? Ask your dealer for Raybestos and be sure to look 
for the Silver Edge. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 















































Factories 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PETERBOROUGH, ONT., CANADA 

Branches: San Francisco, Branches: Detroit, 
1403 Chronicle Building; 979 Woodward Avenue; 
ashington, D. C., 107 Chicago, 1402 South 

Columbian Building. Michigan Avenue. 
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